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Visitors Welcome at Graymoor 


You are cordially invited to visit the Mount of the Atonement at Gray 
moor. Sunday visits by individuals and groups have become very popular as 
Graymoor, situated just fifty miles from the great city of New York, offers an 
ideal setting in which to regain, for a time at least, a serenity of spirit in the calm 
and peace of its religious atmosphere. 


The trip may be made by train leaving for Peekskill from the Grand Central 
Station in New York every Sunday morning at 9:22 or from the 125th Street Sta 
tion at 9:32 A. M. From Peekskill Station buses convey visitors direct to Gray 
moor. For further information, telephone Murray Hill 9-800. 


Visitors coming by private conveyance from points north or south should 
follow Route 9. Graymoor is five miles north of Peekskill 


Holy Mass for Pilgrims at Graymoor on Sundays is offered at frequent inter 
vals, beginning at 10:30, the last Mass being at 12 noon. 


A variety of meals and light refreshments may be had at the Pilgrims’ Pa 
vilion at moderate cost 
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For women who desire physical rest in a religious atmosphere amid healthgiving surround- 
ings, Our Lady’s Hostel at Graymoor is ideal. Busy people who cannot get away from the 
city except over Sunday are recommended to make a Saturday trip to Graymoor, and there be 
the Guests of the Sisters of the Atonement in Our Lady’s Hostel for twenty-four hours, returning 
to their homes either Sunday evening, or early Monday morning. The nearest railroad station is 
Peekskill, on the New York Central lines. Ten minutes by taxi brings the guests to the Hostel. For 
reservations apply to the Franciscan Sisters of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, New York. 
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For Sion’s sake | will not hold my Peace, and for the sake of Jerusalem | will not rest until the 
Just ONE comes forth as BRIGHTNESS, and her Saviour be lighted as a LaMp.—lIsaias Lxu, 1. 
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THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of THe Lamp is One 
Dollar per annum or twenty-five dollars for life. Single 
copies, ten cents. Subscribers who do not receive the 
magazine regularly should at once inform us. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—Do not fail to notify us 


sure to give Old Address as well as the new. 
most important. 


This is 


DUPLICATE COPIES—We beg to be notified in 
every instance where a Subscriber receives Two copies 
while only subscribing for one. 


REMITTANCES should be sent by post office or 
express money orders, drafts or registered letters. 
Please be careful to state what the money you send is 
for; whether it is a Renewal, a New Subscription, or a 
donation of some sort. 


MANUSCRIPTS—We accept no responsibility for 
loss of manuscripts sent to us, or for their return if 
unaccompanied by return postage. 


CORRESPONDENCE—Address editorial communi- 
cations and subscriptions to: THE Lamp, Graymoor 
Press, Peekskill, N. Y. 
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Our Lady of the Asonement 


By REVEREND DUNSTAN DONOVAN, S.A. 


O the faithful Catholic, ever conscious of the 
. unique place occupied by Our Blessed Lady in 

the devotional life of the Church, no confusion 
ever arises from the multiplicity of titles by which she 
is addressed. The true disciple of Christ loves and 
honors the Blessed Mother under whatever title he 
may know her best. She is the Mother of Our Saviour, 
given by Him to us as He breathed out the last spark 
of His life on Calvary’s height through love for us. 
She is our Mother, and we know that she loves us with 
a human love no natural mother’s love can surpass in 
intensity. Christ her Son died for us; she would see 
His Will for our salvation fulfilled through the merits 
of her love for Him. 

In the course of the years that have passed since 
the first Good Friday, when “‘there stood by the Cross 
of Jesus His Mother” (John xix, 25), Mary has won 
to that Cross countless souls by her prayers and inter- 
cessory acts. Men have found it easy to approach Our 
Saviour through His Blessed Mother, and by means of 
His redemptive merits have come to love her ever 
more. Why should we marvel that in every Catholic 
country there should be a multitude of Shrines dedi- 
cated to her honor? Mary, the Mother of All Living, 
understands the intellectual and emotional make-up of 
her numerous children of different lands and cultures. 
As the Queen of Heaven, she is all-powerful to appeal 
to her various children through emphasis on one or the 
other of the virtues or merits that shine so resplen- 
dently in her. And so Our Blessed Mother is known 
by many titles, titles that glorify the events of her 
life, that recall her manifestations to her children, that 
localize the graces that flow to us through her. 

The title “Our Lady of the Atonement,” that has 
been crystallized only in our own day, is one that be- 
longed to Mary from the very moment when Christ 
her Son expired upon the Cross, setting the world free 
from the effects of sin and opening once more the gates 
of heaven to man. The merits of Our Lord’s atoning 
death were applied first to Mary, whose conception in 
the womb of her mother Saint Anne was immaculate 

ly by reason of the anticipation of the rivers of grace 
p flowed from the great Sacrifice of Calvary. Mary 
shared in the wark of the Atonement by her submis- 
sion to the Will of the Father, voiced first when the 
Angel Gabriel came with his tidings of the birth of 


Me 


OUR LADY OF THE ATONEMENT, PRAY FOR US! = 3 


the Saviour. “Be it done unto me according to thy 
word,” (Luke I, 38)—with these humble words Our 
Lady accepted the role as the Channel through which 
the Redemption should come to us. She, a virgin con- 
secrated to the Most High, was willing to submit 
whole-heartedly to the decrees of the Eternal Father 
that man might be saved from sin, regardless of her 
own plans of service to God. 

While all the merits that avail for our salvation came 
to us by the Sacrifice of Christ our High Priest, Mary 
suffered more than any other human being that these 
merits would not be spurned by those He loved. In 
her was the prophecy of the holy Simeon fulfilled to 
the utmost—not one but seven swords transpierced her 
heart that the grace of Calvary might be poured out 
effectively. The merits of her suffering all come to 
us, for she herself was “full of grace” from the first 
moment of her existence and needed no penitence to 
attain her everlasting goal. Freely did she apply her 
own personal merits to us, that we might the more 
profitably share in the Atonement made by her Divine 
Son. 


And so we can rejoice to hail Our Blessed Mother 
under the appealing title of “Our Lady of the Atone- 
ment.” That title recalls for us the fullness of the 
glory of her role as Mother of Christ Our Redeemer, 
who with Him suffered that we might be delivered, 
and who at His Will became our Mother. Through 
Mary, Christ came to us, and through Mary we go 
back to Christ, glorifying her cooperation in the great 
work of the Atonement by hailing her under the title 
that best sums up her glorious mission. 


But the Will of Christ in the Atonement was to save 
all men, as He revealed in His prayer to the Father 
on the night before His Passion, “That all may be 
One, as Thou, Father, in Me and I in Thee; that they 
also may be one in Us; that the world may believe that 
Thou hast sent Me.” (John xvii, 21). We can do our 
share towards fulfilling the prayer of Christ by pray- 
ing to Our Lady of the Atonement that His saving 
Death may not be in vain for the millions who now 
wander without a Shepherd. Her power and her love 
will win these souls to God if we only become the 
more zealous in asking her intercession under her 
glorious title of ‘Our Lady of the Atonement.” 
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The Coming 


Struggle 


By H. C. McGINNIS 


outcome of the present military conflict, no one 

can doubt; but the deciding struggle is yet to 
come. This future struggle—and the one which will 
decide whether or not this war was fought in vain— 
will be between Catholicism and paganism. This 
struggle is inevitable, for the military victory will only 
determine who will initiate a new world order; it will 
not determine what that new order will be. The war 
is one of democracy against totalitarianism and a 
United Nations’ victory means a democratic world. But 
what brand of democracy will be offered for the world’s 
permanent peace and happiness ? 

A Tory brand of democracy which caters to eco- 
nomic imperialism and to a supposedly benign political 
imperialism will only bring the world back to its ante- 
bellum days, with the exception of possible changes 
within the Axis powers. A laissez-faire brand of 
democracy may give the world’s previously oppressed 
peoples the right to enjoy their own resources, but 
rights mean nothing unless there is a strong prob- 
ability of fulfillment. Under laissez-faire democracy— 
if, indeed, it can be called democracy—newly created 
states, even though nominally belonging to a world 
confederation and politically self-governing, would 
soon find themselves subject to the same exploitation 
which the weak always suffer at the hands of the 
strong. Whether these new states would be exploited 
by stronger nations who might demand an exacting 
price for their financial assistance to the young govern- 
ments or whether it would be done by a small group 
of their own nationals acting as agents for outside 
financial and economic interests would make little dif- 
ference to the masses. The oppression suffered by the 
weak under a laissez-faire form of procedure differs 
very little in actuality from that suffered under a 
totalitarian regime, even though the oppressed may 
have the right to become oppressors if they can. 

Neither will the various forms of Socialism which 
are today being advanced as streamlined democracy 
bring to the now oppressed and exploited peoples of 
the world the rights inherent to man’s individuality 
for which this war is being fought. In fact, no form 
of Socialism is democracy at all, even though it may 
persist in masquerading under that name to become 
more acceptable. If one examines Socialism closely, 
he will find that its desirable aspects are nothing more 
than tenets of true democracy which have been 


Tete much of the world’s fate hangs upon the 


smothered by the materialism of the laissez-faire 
theories under which so many so-called democracies 
operate. 

There remains, then, only true democracy, without 
socialistic frills, often called Christian democracy be- 
cause it is based upon the divine and natural laws 
which the Creator meant to govern mankind’s every 
relationship. Since true democracy—which no nation 
practices in toto today—is predicated upon divine laws 
and based upon a natural justice, it obviously can have 
no superior as the formula by which permanent peace, 
world justice and universal happiness can be secured. 
Therefore the really determining struggle will be 
whether the natural justice of true Christian democracy 
will be offered to the newly freed peoples or if they 
will be forced to accept something which, although 
better than their present status, will be only fertile 
seeds for the future struggles when the time comes that 
they are sufficiently strong to demand the rights ac- 
corded them by their Creator. In the final analysis, 
the ultimate good deriving from this war will be the 
morality of the peace which follows. Here is where 
the religious angle comes in, for religion and morality 
are inseparable, morality depending upon religion for 
its higher conceptions of right and wrong. 

It is doubtful if the vast majority of today’s people 
realize the almost indescribable turmoil in ideologies 
which will follow the end of the fighting. Every one 
and his brother will think his own particular theory is 
correct. Individuals, groups, “movements”, and fol- 
lowers of long established philosophies will all beat 
their tom-toms furiously to secure the exclusive adop- 
tion of their own ideologies and, unfortunately, most of 
these theories will be either partially or wholly pagan. 
If any such theory or any combination of them succeed 
of adoption, then the next world holocaust will not have 
been eliminated but merely postponed. If the present 
misery and devastation is not to be witnessed again 
within a few years, the coming peace cannot be based 
upon paganism, no matter what it may temporarily call 
itself. Nor can it be based upon an incorrect conception 
of basic truths, no matter how good the intent may be. 

Paganism, either openly announced or else cleverly 
disguised behind its many fronts, must be successfully 
combatted within the next generation if decent civiliza- 
tion is to exist. To say that Catholicism is the force 
with which paganism must be successfully opposed is 
not presumptuousness on the part of Catholics. A look 
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at the record proves that the Catholic Church is the 
only religious body trained by constant practice and 
centuries-old experience in interpreting the social and 
economic problems which harrass mankind. There are 
many reasons why the hope of decent civilization must 
rest upon the Catholic Church when the inevitable battle 
against a pagan mastery of the world begins. 


To begin with, Christianity and paganism are the 
world’s two main opposing forces. While there are 
admittedly many other aspects of life which do not ap- 
pear on the surface to come within the realm of these 
two forces, actually there isn’t a single one. There is 
nothing that can be done, no trivial relationship in life, 
which is not either in accordance with the Creator’s laws 
and plans or else contrary tothem. Nothing can escape 
one influence or the other, and though there are many 
who scoff at the Church as being old-fashioned, the fact 
remains that during the second millennium of Christian- 
ity, Christian truths are the same as they were during 
the first millennium when all people professing the 
teachings of Christ followed them. Therefore the Catho- 
lic Church holds to and teaches the truths of human 
behavior as uttered by the Savior Who came to earth 
to clarify the divine plan for human society. 


During the first thousand years of Christianity, the 
Church was admittedly responsible for the civilization 
upon which we have built such high hopes. During this 
period, the Church never took a defensive attitude in 
the barbarian and pagan conditions often surrounding it, 
but assumed a needed leadership in propagating the 
kind of society called for by Divine Will. The Church’s 
cultural and social advances continued unbroken until 
the middle of Christianity’s second millennium when 
the so-called Reformation in the sixteenth century did 
much to retard the Church’s progressive program. 
This temporary check was not due to any change in 
Catholic theology necessitated by the so-called re- 
formers—for Catholic truths and doctrines remained 
the same as originally enunciated by the Savior—but 
rather to the espousal by many European kings and 
princes of the Liberal and laissez-faire doctrines of 
the new cult. Using this new ideology as their vindica- 
tion, these princes proceeded to wreck the Church’s 
social and political reforms within their countries to 
the detriment of their subjects, while they themselves, 
like Henry VIII of England, often embarked upon 
careers of personal licentiousness. 


Although the dissenters’ leaders were heirs to the 
Church’s political and social philosophies, they imme- 
diately forgot all about such things and began a series 
of arguments concerning theology which wound up so 
inconclusively that their successors, after three hundred 
years, are still so unable to agree that they constitute 
over two hundred differing sects. But while this was 
going on, Catholic thinkers continued their work and 
it was during this period that lasting pronouncements 
concerning man’s political individuality were made. 


UNUM SINT 

The sense of their utterances are to be found in the 
Virginia Resolutions, the Declaration of Independence 
and in many other world famous pronouncements upon 
which present political justice is predicated. 

Space prohibits listing the many Catholic pronounce- 
ments since then, all concerning the proper advance- 
ment of mankind based upon natural justice; yet in 
passing it is significant to note that nearly a decade be- 
fore the close of the nineteenth century, Pope Leo XIII 
issued his encyclical, Rerum Novarum, which called 
for the protection of labor and the right to bargain col- 
lectively in a day when labor was more subject to the 
blacklist than it was to any consideration of its rights. 
The Pope’s utterances, then considered radical by many 
princes of privilege, are today recognized as the correct 
bases of cooperation and understanding between 
capital and labor, even though current credit rarely 
goes to the proper source. However, such instances 
do prove most conclusively that Catholicism is much 
more than a purely personal way to salvation and that 
it is an all-embracing philosophy of every-day living, 
with very definite and clear cut ideas of social justice, 
individual worth, and the scores of other problems 
which sorely beset us. All of which means that the 
Church is now in its twentieth century of experience in 
leadership in problems which affect the freedom, 
justice and happiness of the human race. Since no 
other sect can claim this distinction, it is not presump- 
tuous for Catholics to think that the Church must 
inevitably take the lead in the fight against a world- 
destroying paganism. 

But there is more than these centuries of experience 
and practice which demands Catholic leadership in 
this coming all-determining struggle. In the first 
place, despite all our wishful thinking, no overnight 
change for world betterment is going to take place 
when peace finally comes. Democracy forcefully im- 
posed means nothing, and although democracy may be 
instituted among many people not now enjoying self 
rule, the newly created nations must grow into a greater 
conception of that morality essential to responsible 
government by the people. Here again the Church 
has already laid the foundations for proper procedure. 
Like the wise builder who starts on his foundation 
first, the Church has long recognized the basic pillars 
of society to be the home and proper home instruction. 
With this in view, the Church has long labored to build 
up and preserve the home’s importance. It has done 
everything possible to stress the sanctity and indis- 
solubility of the marriage bond and to have parents 
realize their true responsibility in the rearing of their 
children. But it has also gone much further: it has, 
through its organizations, protected the home in ways 
which are beyond the power and scope of the indi- 
vidual parent. These organizations have cleaned up 


the movies, secured the suppression of indecent litera- 
ture, and have done many other things to safeguard 
community morality. Catholic schools—in which the 
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ent is taught the spiritual and moral aspects of 
subjects he studies to fit him for living life—have 
contributed inestimably to the progress of every com- 
munity in which they are the 
Creator intended religion to be a part of all everyday 
activities, the Catholic student is 


established. Since 
trained to look at 
‘ial, political and economic problems from 
1 angle. More important, he is taught that 
far 





more than a purely personal emotional 


e and he is taught and re-taught that unself- 





2 prime essential to happy human progress. 
This type of education must be very greatly expanded 
if the world is to reach the realization of its potential 
hap} 





ness and progress. The Church’s long accumu- 
lated experience in education can be used to good ad- 
vantage by all in the coming intensified struggle against 
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m, for the world’s future citizens must be taught 
right, duty, social justice, and a charity toward all, in 
addition to science, mathematics and languages. If 
the present war is not to be as disappointing in results 
as the previous one, such a system of education must 
prevail throughout the world. Modern war has become 
so frightful that people can no longer dare to overlook 
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the prime importance of proper individual and group 
behavior in the world scene. 

When the present fighting is over, the confusion 
existing as conflicting ideologies battle to predominate 
may lead many to despair that anything sane, decent, 
just and sensible will ever come out of the mess. But 
the world’s peoples have taken too much punishment 
in this war to be deceived for long by promises of a 
Utopia based upon foolish nostrums. Their instinctive 
of justice will tell them that a high morality 
must be the basis of all readjustments; and when they 
perceive that morality is based upon the religious con- 
ept of life, Christianity will become the rallying point 


ense 


against the injustices and tyranny of paganism. The 
Catholic Church, with its many centuries of unbroken 
experience in dealing with human problems, must 
necessarily become the leader in this titanic and all- 
important struggle against the forces of evil for a suf- 
fering world will surely knock at Christianity’s door 
for a solution, and the resulting battle between Chris- 
tianity and paganism may be closer to the Armageddon 
of the Apocalypse than anything the world has yet 
seen. 








Featuring a Dramatization of the 
LIVES OF THE SAINTS 


Every Sunday over these Stations: 


WMCA—New York WIP—Philadelphia 
at 6:30 P. M. at 6:30 P. M. 
WWDC—Washington, D. C. 
at 7:00 P. M. 


Join in the 


NOVENA TO OUR LADY OF THE MIRACULOUS MEDAL 
Broadcast from 
ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN, Garrison, N. Y. 
WMCA—New York on Wednesday at 9:05 P. M. (Immediately after the News Broadcast over 
Boston on Wednesday at 1:30 P. M. 
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ENJOY THE INTERESTING AND INSPIRING 
RADIO PROGRAMS 
presented by 


The Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 


“Saint Anthony Hour” 


Every Sunday over Station WHN, New York, at 


7:30 P. M. and WMEX, Boston, at 4:00 P. M. 


ALSO THE 
“Ave Maria Hour” 


Widely acclaimed in all parts of the country as the most beautiful and inspiring program 


WMEX—Boston 
at 6:30 P. M. 
WEEI—Boston 
at 6:30 A. M. 


WITH—Baltimore 
at 8:30 P. M. 











India’s Createst Problem 


HE problems which confront 
TT India, and upon the solution 

of which depends the happi- 
ness of her children, are not po- 
litical, but social. It matters not a 
particle if the hundreds of millions 
of illiterates in India be dragooned 
by the Mughals, or governed by the 
English, or exploited by the Brah- 
mins, or left to the tender mercies 
of a restless feudalism, if all these 
possible forms of government are 
equally powerless or unwilling to 
effect social reform. The people, 
the peasantry, the unlettered masses 
of India care not a copper tambuli 
who holds the reins of power, from 
the political standpoint, but what- 
ever overlord effects (or promises 
even) the most sweeping social ac- 
tion is the one to whom the Indians 
will vow a blind ferocity of adher- 
ence. To the social question (and 
to the religious question) the po- 
litical question is, and must remain, 
subordinate. 


To an agricultural population, the 
main interest is the land. Now, in 
India, the uncertainty of land tenure 
by the immense population of land 
cultivators is the radical social evil. 


Be it understood, in the first place, 
that the average peasant has not 
enough land to provide himself and 
his family with two meals of rice 
a day throughout the year. Usually, 
in the South at least, the scheme of 
his existence is as follows: In 
January he harvests his paddy 
(rice), and for several months lives 
with his family in the lap of luxury; 
his two bullocks grow fat on their 
fill of straw until, perhaps, the end 
of March. Then he and his wife 
and all the children that can work 
begin to go out daily to earn a few 
pennies at any kind of hard labor 
that the locality may offer, and they 





Editor's Note: 


The political crisis in India and 
the uncertainty of what its out- 
come will be on the fortunes of the 
United Nations is now drawing the 
attention of the world to that little 
known land—little known hereto- 
fore to the average man in other 
parts of the world, mostly because 
of its complex politics and great 


diversity of religious cults. 


Among the few who really 
understood India’s problem one of 
the foremost was Father Thomas 


Duffy, before his 
death some months ago, had spent 


Gavan who, 
over thirty years in very successful 
work among 

He was by 


no means unknown to American 


Catholic missionary 
the people in India. 


Catholics as he made several visits 
to this country on behalf of his 
missionary enterprises. Possessed 
of a keen and analytical mind, 
Father Duffy shows in this article, 
written before his 
demise, that the happiness of the 


people 


some time 


of India does not rest 
solely on the solution of its polit- 
ical issues. 











eat, at night, the wages of the day. 
Then comes the seasonable time 
for planting ground-nuts; this 
means many a day of unremunera- 
tive toil, during which they must 
borrow grain for food, and borrow 
also the grain they are to sow; and 
the ground-nut crop, when it is har- 
vested, hardly ever as much as pays 
the debts. Meanwhile the work 
begins in the ricefields; the peasant 
is out each morning before sunrise, 
irrigating; usually it takes three 
men to do this work, so that, if 
there are not three adults in the 


family, help must be obtained at 
the sacrifice of a percentage of the 
harvest. During this time the peas- 
ant comes home hungry, sits down 
to some miserable mess concocted 
by his housewife from unnourish- 
ing kickshaws, picked up God 
knows where, and lies down to 
watch the heavens for the signs of 
rain. 

Even for these ordinary 
sities of life the farmer has recourse 
to the money-lender, the inevitable 
curse of the Indian village. It is 
easy to draw an illiterate peasant 
into deeper snares. The peasant 
needs a certain number of rupees to 
purchase paddy to sow his field; he 
borrows it against a bond to hand 
over the sum in paddy, four months 
later, at harvest price, plus one 
measure of paddy for each of the 
rupees. The fluctuation in the price 
of the paddy means that the peas- 
ant has to pay an interest of 57 per 
cent for four months, or of 171 per 
cent per annum. 


neces- 


The term “depressed classes” is 
much in vogue among those who 
seek to help the Indian. It includes, 
of course, the Pariahs and all kin- 
dred “untouchable” groups; it ex- 
tends, in a word, to all those mil- 
lions who, having no experience of 
a society in which all men are 
human beings, are incapable, by 
heredity, of desiring to be anything 
more than the princes of an under- 
world. Social salvation must come 
to them from within, but the desire 
for it must be instilled from with- 
out. 


These “depressed” classes must 
be carefully distinguished from the 
“backward” classes; the latter 
name comprises all but the few 
castes whose greedy hand lies 


heavy on the land. The “backward” 
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classes suffer social tyranny, but 
like the “depressed,” the phys- 
isabilities of ostracism. They 
rather than de- 
and, above all, they have 
the others lack, ambition and 
he will to rise. 


are oppressed 


pressed; 






The money-lending landed classes 


abuse the depressed classes shame- 
fully and in the depression which 
followed the last war it was impos- 


sible for any Pariah to refuse to 
work, so the landlord, instead of 
aying his laborers the usual four 


for their daily labor, 


them one anna; they 


had either to accept or die. 





You might say: ‘Why 
jo not the depressed 
lasses emigrate?” They 
do, too many of them. But 
the Indian is a conserva- 
tive and loves the spot 

he was born. And 
emigration is, at best, a 


surgical operation and not 
a remedy; it is not an 
achievement, socially, but 
a tearing out of hearts. 

It is this hand-to-mouth 
dependence of the Indian 
slave that makes the hope- 
lessness of his condition. 
All the landlord’s laborers, 
one might imagine, should 
strike together and let his 
fields lie fallow. But the 
landlorc could hold out for 
a year at least, with last 
season's crop safe in his 
granary, whilst every Pa- 
tiah could be dead within 





(of old age, even, or disease), he 
may take away the carcass which 
no Hindu will touch, cut it up, 
divide it with his fellows, and eat 
it. Indeed, in negotiations for al- 
liance families by mar- 
the first and foremost ques- 
tion is that which concerns the 
traditional, invariable share allotted 
by custom to the respective families 
in the carcasses of the village cattle. 


between 


riage, 


Vain, indeed, is the attempt to 
generate a sense of self-respect in 
people whose glory and whose 


“as 








a month. How can they 
learn the strength of union 
ander such conditions ? 

One might begin by teaching 
them self-respect. But, for cen- 
turies, the outcast has been con- 
demned to build his hut outside the 
common village, to the leeward, so 
that the breath of heaven may not 
pass first across his roof, and thence 
go on to pollute the habitations of 
his betters; nor may he draw water 
from the common well, lest it be 
tainted by his vessel. He has only 
one privilege, one only honor— 
when a bullock dies in the village 


A Group of Native Nuns in India. 


honor lie in these low levels. 
In truth, salvation must come 
from within, and not from without, 
in matters that come so closely to 
the nature of a race of men. There 
are those who say the same of po- 
litical salvation, but of social salva- 
tion none assuredly can deny it. 
The one hope for the “de- 
pressed” classes seems to be in the 
Catholic Church. The Missioner’s 
influence is all to the good; for, 
though it may be yielded by a for- 
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eigner, it reaches down to the 
springs of action and can mould 


habits that will conquer in the long 
run. It truly constitutes an action 
from within, since it tends to create 
a race of responsible, moral people, 
working towards the substitution 
for pagan selfishness of the altru- 
istic principles which underlie the 
social conquests of Christianity. 


Now the Missioner can act by 
many means, but there is none 
more potent than the school. In 


the first place, the mere fact of lit- 
eracy will be a step 
towards overcoming many 
of the disabilities suggested 
in the course of this article. 
If the peasant knows how 
to read and write, he will 
not be forced to sign 
‘bonds” he cannot under- 
stand, nor to accept untrue 
receipts. A little arithme- 
tic will put him on his 
guard against apparently 
harmless and actually mur- 
derous rates of interest. 
Co-operative banks may 
flourish, if manned by more 
educated officials in better 
instructed villages. And 
also, in general, a little 
learning will be the parent 
of that necessary modicum 
of ambition without which 
the “depressed” classes are 
well-nigh irredeemable. 

Schools, then, are the 
Missioner’s best contribu- 
tion to the solving of In- 
dia’s problem (as they are 
the basis of all apostolic 
effort everywhere.) In 
India, as in all the other 
Mission countries, the development 
of this work of the schools is wait- 
ing on the charity of the home folk, 
who are too apt to leave their repre- 
sentatives in heathen lands unsup- 
ported, and to be content with 
abstract theories on the govern- 
ment of India, when they might be 
substantially assisting the Indian 
people towards at least that mini- 
mum of social freedom without 
which no government is possible 
and no life worth living. 





The Layman and the Mlonk 


AS it not Father Vincent 
\X/ McNabb, O.P., who de- 
clared that the re-con- 
version of England over the water 
would be accomplished by the 
contemplative Orders? The saying 
seemed paradoxical. What!—is a 
race that prides itself on its material 
achievements, its ships, its manu- 
factures, its pre-eminence in activ- 
ity, to be persuaded by those reli- 
gious who shut themselves away 
from the world and dwell in per- 
petual detachment? Surely Robert 
Louis Stevenson (though a Scot) 
had answered for England in his 
verses, “Our Lady of the Snows,” 
made when he visited some Alpine 
monastery— 


And ye, O brethren, what if God, 

When from Heaven's top he spies 
abroad— 

What if his vivifying eye, 

O monks, should pass your corner 
by? 

For still the Lord is Lord of might; 

In deeds, in deeds, he takes delight; 

The plough, the spear, the laden 
barks, 

The field, the founded city marks: 

He sees the climber in the rocks, 

To him the shepherd folds his 
flocks: 

Those he approves— 


Ah, but it was the young, inexpe- 
rienced R. L. S. who wrote thus. 
The older man, when he had known 
sorrow and the world’s deceits, and 
when he had seen good Father 
Damien dwelling in living martyr- 
dom among the lepers, he held a 
different view of those whom he 
had termed “the unsought volun- 
teers of Death.” He was minded 
to accept their faith himself, in his 
failing days, it is said; but death 
came too swiftly. 


By AODH DE BLACAM 





Editor’s Note: 

One of the most 
well as one of the most interest- 
ing of Irish writers today is Aodh 
De Blacam. This article from his 
pen is somewhat abridged from 
The Irish Rosary of Dublin. 
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Father Vincent’s saying was no 
paradox. Men who are absorbed in 
the material world, whether bravely 
as city-founders and toilers, or 
basely—these alike are impressed 
most by the Catholic Faith when 
they meet it in its highest spiritual- 
ity. That the Church has a sound 
social philosophy, that she is his- 
tory’s greatest patron of the arts— 
all this is interesting, but it is not 
persuasive; it is not a reason that 
makes men transform their way of 
life. What does convince the man 
of the world that the Church is 
something from beyond the world 
is its unique quality, its super- 
natural sanctity. 

This is why convert after convert 
has told that a visit to a religious 
house was the decisive stroke in the 
conviction of his mind. Probably 
the non-Catholic mind is specially 
susceptible to the supernatural 
atmosphere of convents and mon- 
asteries. When the townsman goes 
into the country, he is moved by the 
sounds and sweet scents and pleas- 
ant lights and hues, more than the 
countryman who dwells among 
them, and hardly adverts to them 
till they are lost. As a non-Catholic 
crosses a monastic threshold, he is 
stirred by what he sees and hears. 
His parched soul discovers a thirst 
for these strange, supernatural 
waters of grace. His spirit cries 
out for some share in the sweetness 


of this religious life, here revealed 
to him for the first time. 

People who have been reared in 
Catholic ways, especially those who 
never have encountered anything 
else, hardly can realize what the 
first acquaintance with monasticism 
is, to those strange to it. The radi. 
ance of the monk’s smile, his evi- 
dent selflessness, his anxiety to 
give comfort and happiness— 
though he has nothing to gain by 
his generosity—this curious uncal- 
culating goodness, comes from an 
inspiration that the stranger has not 
met before. It flows from the 
Sacramental centre of the religious 
life: from those penances, watch- 
ings, prayers, Communions, con- 
templations, that go on ceaselessly 
in the burning hush of the chapel. 
The hospitality, the beauty of the 
austere place, the mirthful con- 
versation, all are pervaded by the 
air of love. Everywhere a motive 
unknown in the profane world is 
manifestly at work. 

That is why the monastic mis- 
sionaries, from St. Patrick down, 
were so successful with the pagans. 
In their houses, the supernatural 
seemed palpably present. Will not 
re-conversion from neo-paganism 
spring from the same influence? It 
seems likely. We could not wish 
better for non-Catholics than a visit 
to those homes of religion where the 
best of the human race is seen joy- 
ously giving its zeal to penance and 
prayer and praise: so surely con- 
vinced of Heaven as to value the 
earth so lightly. In all missionary 
lands and periods, it has been the 
selflessness of Christ’s ambassador 
that has won the hearts of the 
pagans. St. Patrick, in his Confes- 
sion, tells us how careful he was to 
accept no gifts from the people he 
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Nor let it be forgotten that the 
religious who pursue the life of per- 
fection so earnestly, these untiring 
athletes of Christ, are doing more 
f he re-conversion of souls by 
th prayers than even by their 
example; for, in so far as they labor 
for that intention, they are winning 
the store of graces which converts 
cannot gather for them- 


serve, serve, 
compensation 
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It is curious that Stevenson, in 
nis verses against the monks should 
tell them that God delighted in “‘the 
plough, the field, the founded city” 
more than in the things that apper- 
tain to the monastery. Rather might 
the plough, the field, the founded 
tity be cited as the emblems of the 
life and achievement of the reli- 
gious Orders. Who taught the pas- 
toral tribes of pagandom to settle 
jown and to plough the soil, like- 
wise to mark out and cultivate the 
feld? It was the monks, the 
brethren of St. Columbanus and the 
sons of St. Benedict, more than any 
other men known to history. 

How many of the most great and 
famous founded cities began as 
monastic settlements! Derry, Cork, 
Newry, all began as monastic cities; 
(xford and Cambridge likewise. 
Salzburg and its salt mines were 
funded under a saint, a monk 
tishop from Ireland. The towns 
vhich rose round the Spanish mis- 
son settlements in the New World 
fave names that read like a litany: 
San Francisco, Santa Barbara, San 
lose, Santa Rosa, Los Angeles. 
Examples pour from the pen. Truly, 
por Stevenson’s Calvinistic preju- 
dice swept reason from his mind. 
The monasteries, that he thought so 
tteble, so inactive, actually founded 
tities and kingdoms too. 

There is no place where work, 
tte work of hands, is honored more 
tighly than in religious houses. Our 
Faith was born in a stable and nur- 
tured in a carpenter’s workshop; 
aid those who strive most perfectly 
0 copy its Founder forget not that 
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He sanctified simplicity and bodily 
toil. This is a reason why, as the 
layman acquaints himself with the 
life of the religious, he is led nearer 
and nearer, by example, to the 
knowledge of the Son Incarnate. 
Toil is part of monastic spiritual- 
ity—toil bodily and mental. This 
the layman learns with wonder and 
profit. Herein is another aspect of 
the conquering power of the reli- 
gious life among nagans; for 
hold, where there was burdensome 
labor and misery until the Faith 
came, now the religious have in- 


be- 





Che Holy Spirit 


By Cardinal O’Connell 


Spirit of God whose light divine 
Alone can make us see— 

Clear as the day the truth of Heaven 
Though wrapt in mystery. 

Grant to our souls the vision keen, 
Which faith alone can give— 
That we may know God's holy will 

And doing it may live. 


Spirit of God whose power sublime 
The coldest heart can fill— 

With noblest courage, and inspire 
With strength the weakest will. 

Drive from our hearts all craven fear, 
That in the bitter fight— 

For God and Truth, we may not fail, 
But conquer in Thy might. 





fused a spiritual meaning into 
honest work well wrought; and 
every stone laid, every crop won, 
becomes a thing of joy and beauty. 

It is not without meaning that 
bishops and priests and monks and 
nuns all love to build, and take de- 
light in architecture. The subduing 
of the earth, the raising of walls, 
the filling of the world with noble 
work of hands, seems instinctive to 
the religious spirit. The Church 
always has been a builder, and her 
buildings stand like hymns in stone, 
praising the Creator and teaching 
holiness to men. 

In, let us say, a Benedictine mon- 
astery, we see a line of workshops 
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v.ith windows that open to the south 
and are filled with God’s sunlight. 
In one are monks who toil with 
plane and adze as St. Joseph toiled: 
the wood that they work is pure 
tangible loveliness. In another are 
weavers, who are making the fabric 
of the religious habits, and the 
goodness of wool is their delight. 
In a third workshop metal- 
workers or workers in glass, pot- 
tery or leather. In yet another, the 
hooded craftsman is mixing and 
compounding gums, and the vases 
on the oaken shelf behind him con- 
tain the exquisite incense that he 
has made for God’s worship in 
cathedrals, or in distant missions. 
How they love their labor, their 
materials and implements and pro- 
ducts, these men who labor for no 





are 


wages, but for God’s service! As 
we watch them, we realize how 
Christian civilization was full of 


natural joy, when it learned from 
these masters of the supernatural; 
and we think that civilization has 
come to its present plight by de- 
parture from their teaching. 

The answer to all social and labor 
problems is in St. Joseph’s work- 
shop—that is, in any monastery. 

x *x * * 


In these reflections on the com- 
munion between laymen and reli- 
gious, little has been said of the 
holy nuns of our nation. By the 
nature of their vocation, the part of 
women is at once vital and hidden, 
as we see by the Mother of us all, 
Mary. To tell of the all-pervading 
influence of the mothers of the land, 
and of the nuns, their sisters and 
their daughters, who in turn teach 
another generation of mothers their 
spiritual secrets won by women’s 
intimacy with the Mother of God— 
this would be beyond a layman’s 
rough and ready pen. 

Yet would laymen fail in their 
duty if they praised their schools 
and their masters, their instructors, 
lay and clerical, but neglected to 
acknowledge their debt to the nuns, 
whose convents are Bethanys, and 
whose voice, ways and example 
keep the Blessed Mother’s likeness 
livingly before us. 





News and Views 


ECLARING that Catholic America has “a 
D rendezvous with destiny,” Archbishop Mitty of 
San Francisco, addressing the Archdiocesan 
Council of Catholic Women last month warned that the 
things that have happened during the past two years 
in Europe and the things that have happened in the 
past five months in the Orient should bring home to us 
that America has become the last citadel of freedom. 
The Archbishop added, “that the Church in America 
has become almost the last free citadel of Catholicity. 
Churches have been destroyed throughout the world, 
particularly in Europe; monasteries and convents have 
been closed; seminaries likewise 
have been destroyed; thousands 
upon thousands of religious have 
been executed. 
“In some parts of occupied Eu- 
rope 80 per cent of the clergy have 


disappeared into concentration 
camps. Religious life is at a 
standstill. And the same thing is 


happening throughout the Orient. 
In the providence of God, there- 
fore, it may be the opportunity of 
Catholic Americans to rekindle 
the Faith in the lands of Europe 
from which it came to us here, to 
carry the torch of faith to the 
lands of the Orient, to be the 
heralds of Christ in teaching 
spiritual ideals as well as Ameri- 





Name Societies of his archdiocese recently, the Most 
Rev. Archbishop Lucey of San Antonio declared that 
it is but “a commonplace to say that the present crisis 
in western civilization is self-imposed. False philoso. 
phy has brought us nothing but tragedy. But all of 
the sorrow and misery of our time cannot be attributed 
to the false thinking of the enemies of God. The 
process of man’s debasement was started by irreligious 
men; it was hastened by the apathy and malice of 
Christian people everywhere. If gray days have come 
upon this tired world it is largely the fault of those 
Christians who have not lived in the spirit of Christ. 
If untold millions of wretched 
men and women are living in 
political and economic slavery to- 
day, it is because Christian people 
have not carried their faith and 
their morality into public life, into 
social and political life, into the 
relations of the nations. The fol- 
lowers of Christ have generally 
been content to practice religion in 
their private lives while a social 
order was being built into which 
Christ could not enter. The En- 
cyclicals of our Supreme Pontiffs 
challenge us to make Christian 
principles vital and dynamic in 
every department of human life. 
Our civilization cannot endure 
unless it is built on justice and 


can freedom to the _ peoples morality.” 
throughout the world. We have a Rev. Father Don Luigi Sturzo, op- * * *& * 
rendezvous with destiny.” ponent of Mussolini who was exiled In the presence of an audience 


* * k * 
England recently. 


from Italy in 1924. 
Father Sturzo, in an 


He arrived from  4f some twenty-five thousand 


people assembled in Jeanne Marce 


Among a group of eight or- 
dained to the priesthood in New 
Orleans last month was the Rev. 
John B. Michaud who has the 
distinction of being a former New 
York business man, principal of a 
public High School, a member of 
the Maine House of Representa- 
tives and Mayor of his native 
city, Van Buren, Me., before he 
entered the Seminary. 


bd * * * 


In the course of a stirring ad- 
dress to the men of the Holy 


article on “Pius XII and Peace Aims” in 
Europe, 


monthly review of international affairs 


the current issue of New 
published in New York, urges that now 
is the the Pope’s 


points as a basis of study, preparation, 


time to use peace 
and orientation for peace if any effort 
to apply them when the war is over is 
to be practical and successful. The noted 
priest-author refers to the Holy Father’s 


intervention as “certainly the most 
authoritative in the world,” and adds, 
“At the end of the war .. . the world 


will be disorganized, suffering, and im- 
poverished .. . 
reason.” 


passions will overcome 


Park in Montreal on June 5th, the 
Province of Quebec was publicly 
and officially dedicated by Premier 
Godbout to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. The occasion was the clos- 
ing of the celebrations which com- 
memorated the founding of Mon- 
treal three hundred years ago. 
Premier Godbout declared 
“Our Lady, we your children are 
happy today to proclaim you the 
true and first foundress of Mon- 
treal. And because you have 
deigned to be the guardian of all 
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ff to consecrate it 





act, 
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For some years it has been 
the happy privilege of the 
Franciscan Friars of the 
Atonement at Graymoor to 
record the sympathetic and 
cooperative spirit in which 
clergy and laity of the An- 
glican Church have aided in 
promoting the observance of 
the Church Unity Octave in 
England. It is therefore a 
to note from the 
news reports that among the 
messages of felicitation re- 
ceived by Pope Pius XII on 
the occasion of his recent 
jubilee were many from our 
non-Catholic friends, voicing 
love and reverence for the 
Holy Father. What may be 
taken aS synonymous of the 
feeling of many others out- 
side the Fold of Peter was made public by the Rev. 
W. S. Duxson, rector of St. John’s Anglican parish, 
Norwich, England, in a letter to his local paper, The 
Eastern Daily Press. Dr. Duxson said of the Pope: 
‘We are sending him a message of humble congratula- 
tion and assurance of prayer and Christian love from 
the parish and congregation, on this great day on which 
God gave him the fullness of the priesthood of His 
Divine Son. I feel that there are many Anglicans who 
would like to join those of Peter’s Fold in sending 
messages of congratulation and prayer, and join with 
His Holiness in the joy of thanksgiving and supplica- 
tion on this great occasion.” 


pleasure 


ee & * 


His Holiness Pope Pius XII has agreed most will- 
ingly to the publication of a decree setting forth the 
findings of the Sacred Congregation of Rites proclaim- 
ing that the virtues of Kateri Tekakwitha, “Lily of the 
Mohawks,” were heroic. 

The date for publication of the decree has not yet 
been fixed, but when it does appear, the decree will 
style Kateri Tekakwitha as Venerable, and then will 
begin the second part of the Apostolic process in con- 
nection with the movement for the beatification of the 
Indian maid. 

* * * 3 


Another gesture of Pan-American unity has been 
made by the United States in the signing by President 
Roosevelt of the bill restoring to one of the oldest forts 
within this nation, Fort Marion, Florida, its original 
Spanish name, Castillo de San Marcos. 


UNUM SINT & 





in the time of Henry VIII, is reported to have 





Canterbury Cathedral, famed in the Catholic annals of England before it was seized 


been 
May. 


badly damaged by Nazi air 


raiders late in 


The picturesque fortress, medieval in aspect, and 
built to defend the ancient city of St. Augustine, will 
continue to be administered as a national monument by 
the National Park Service of the United States De- 
partment of the Interior. Long rated as one of 
Florida’s most historic landmarks and popular show 
places, the fort also is associated with the Golden Age 
of Spanish missions in the New World. 


* % bo a 


A great “Church Unity Day” was observed on July 
4th by the Slav Catholics of Chicago and surrounding 
territory on the campus of St. Procopius Abbey at 
Lisle, Ill. Besides the glorious significance of the day 
in our own American history, it was also the Feast of 
SS. Cyril and Methodius, the Patrons of the Slavs and 
fitting civic and religious exercises marked the cele- 
bration under the auspices of His Excellency, the Most 
Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, D.D., Archbishop of Chicago. 
Nearly all the Bishops of Slav origin as well as priests 
of the Slavonic rite from all parts of the country were 
present. 

For a number of years the Benedictines of St. Pro- 
copius Abbey, under the direction of the Abbot, Right 
Reverend Procopius Neuzil, O.S.B., have been engaged 
in promoting the work of Church Unity among the 
clergy and people of the Eastern churches not in com- 
munion with the Holy See. Their work has been most 
fruitful and gives promise of greater gains to come, 
the while they make better known to American Catho- 
lics of the Latin rite, the beautiful liturgy of the 
Slavonic rite. 








Society of Atonement Annals 


UR energetic Assistant Di- 
C) rector of St. Christopher’s 

Inn, Father Ambrose 
Kenney, S.A., has been commis- 
sioned as a First Lieutenant in the 
United States Army, and will serve 
for the duration in the armed forces 
of our nation as a representative 
of Christ. 

Father Ambrose left for the post 
assigned him on the evening of 
Monday, June 8th. Prior to his de- 
parture a farewell reception was 
held in his honor at the Pilgrims’ 
Pavilion. At the conclusion of the 
program, Fathers, Brothers and 
Students voiced their hopes that 
God would bless the new Chaplain’s 
work for souls. Father Ambrose, 
responding, said that he depended 
now more than ever on the prayers 
of the Community and its friends 
for grace and guidance to perform 
his duties in a manner that would 
be most pleasing to God. Father 
John Baptist, S.A., speaking in be- 
half of the men at the Inn, assured 
him that his work would be abun- 
dantly blessed if he gave himself 
as wholeheartedly and as zealously 
in his new sphere of apostolic labor 
as he had while working with the 
Brothers Christopher. 

We feel sure that our readers and 
their friends will offer at least an 
occasional prayer for good Father 
Ambrose, that he may fulfil the 
duties of his assignment with our 
soldiers in a manner that will be 
fruitful in spiritual graces for 
those who come under his priestly 
ministrations. 


* * Ba * 


The work of the Catholic Chap- 
lains’ Crusade, inaugurated in 


February by the Students of Saint 
John’s Preparatory Seminary, con- 
tinued until the last day of classes 
and was begun afresh at the open- 





Lieutenant Ambrose Kenney, 
Catholic Chaplain, U. S. A. 


ing of the Summer Session on June 
22nd. An idea of the great amount 
of good accomplished by our young 
Seminarians may be gained from 
the following account of items dis- 
patched to the various chaplains. 
From February 7th to May 29th, 
inclusive, twelve chaplains in nine 
different states were assisted in 
their work for Christ by packages 
sent out by the Students. Included 
in these packages were: 536 
rosaries, 1092 medals, 320 prayer 
books, 55 scapulars, 1130 Catholic 
magazines, 24 catechisms, 226 pam- 
phlets, 23 Catholic books, 1 Cope, 
6 sets of Mass vestments, and an 
assortment of miscellaneous items 
as crucifixes, statues and emblems. 
Some of these gifts were donated 
by the Seminarians themselves, but 
the greater part represented old and 
used articles sent in for repair and 
distribution by interested bene- 
factors who had read of the Stu- 
dents’ activity in behalf of the 
Chaplains and men in the service. 


More packages will be sent out if 
donations of old religious articles 
continue to come in, as the present 
supply is exhausted. The crusade 
of prayer for our soldiers and 
sailors goes on, as once a week the 
Seminarians offer their Masses and 
other spiritual exercises of the day 
for the men engaged in the defense 
of our country. 


Anticipating the opening of Saint 
John’s Preparatory Seminary early 
in September we would like to re. 
mind our friends of the fact that 
we have to rely rather heavily on 
the donations to our Students’ Bread 
Fund to meet the cost of maintain- 
ing the many poor boys who might 
otherwise be denied the opportunity 
to fulfill their holy vocation. It can 
be readily understood then how 
deeply grateful we are to those 
generous souls who give of their 
charity from time to time to help 
along this most deserving cause. 

Donations to the Fund since ou 
last report were received from the 
following : 


M. Snell, Mass., $1; Mrs. W 


Rey: 
nolds, N. Y., $1; Elizabeth Stewart 
N. Y., $1; N. Law, Pa., $1; T. A. Wiss 
Minn., $1; G. McCarron, Mass., $1 
H. J. Kilroy, Ga., $2; Mrs. K. Sweeney 
Pa., $20; Mrs. C. R. Lamniert, N. Y 
$2; K. Scheverboror, N. ¥ C., 3 
Mrs. Spranzer, N. Y. C., $5; Mrs. J 
Cuneen, Mass., $1; C. Strosser, N. J 


$5; C. Vozeon, Ill, $1; M. Meyers, Pa 
$1; Mrs. L. DeRuche, N. Y., $1; M 
grown, N. Y., $2; J. C. Brown, Mass 
$1; Anon., $3; J. Dahern, Cal., $3; Mrs 
M. McLeon, O., $10; A. Wick, N. Y 
$30; Mrs. F. H., O., $1; A. Altmann 
N. Y., $2; Mrs. F. Davis, N. Y. C., $4.89 


* * * * 


On Wednesday, June 3rd, five 
postulants were clothed as Novice: 
in the Franciscan Sisters of the 
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Perpetual Novena 
TO ST. ANTHONY 
at 


Graymoor 


For more than thirty years the Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 
have maintained a Perpetual Novena in honor of St. Anthony—a new 
Novena beginning every Tuesday and ending on the Wednesday of the 
following week. Thus, before one Novena ends, a new one commences. 

Of the hundreds of letters which come to us every month bespeaking 
gratitude and thanksgiving to God for favors granted through St. Anthony’s 
intercession, we can give space to but a few, very few—but one and all bear 
witness to the wonderful efficacy of prayer in ameliorating the trials or 
afflictions which beset us in our daily living. These letters from the Clients 
of the Wonder-Working Saint are in themselves eloquent testimony of the 
great influence which the dear Saint wields before the Throne of Heaven 
for those who approach him in faith and confidence with their petitions. 

The alms sent to St. Anthony’s Bread Fund by grateful Clients of the 
Wonder-working Saint are a principal means of providing for our large 
family of Friars, Novices and Students. No wonder then, the dear Saint 
is mindful of those who seek his intercession through our Graymoor No- 
vena, well-knowing that those so favored by a loving Providence will 
reciprocate by almsgiving. 

Address petitions to: St. Anthony’s National Shrine, Graymoor, 
Garrison, New York. 

We append herewith a few letters expressing gratitude for favors 
received through our Perpetual Novena: 


Washington, D. C.: I was having great difficulty finding a desir 
able apartment for my family. My wife suggested making a Novena to 
St. Anthony. So we sent in our petition to his Shrine at Graymoor and 
asked the Atonement Friars to pray in our behalf. St. Anthony heard 
our plea for we were fortunate enough to locate a very suitable home 
the very day our Novena ended. We want you to know how grateful 
we are for your help 

Batavia, N. Y.: My oldest sister suffered a nervous breakdown 
sometime ago and despite all medical attention, she seemed to get no 
better. I made a Novena to St. Anthony in her behalf, asking him to 
restore her to good health. Since then she has been improving rapidly 
from day to day and we are all delighted with her recovery. I hope you 
will be able to use the enclosed offering to further your splendid work. 

New York City, N. Y.: [ recently lost a book of traveler's checks 
and was greatly worried, as | could not afford this needless loss. Re- 
membering how often St. Anthony had helped me before, I made a 
fervent Novena to him to help me in this difficulty. To my gratification, 
the checks were found by a business associate of mine and returned 
within the week. I would like to thank the Atonement Friars for their 
prayers and encouragement. 

Waterbury, Conn.: This is the third time that St. Anthony has 
found us a tenant. I want the Friars of the Atonement to know how 
grateful I am for their prayers in my behalf. 











5 
Atonement at an impressive service 
in St. John’s Church at the foot of 
the Mount of the Atonement. The 
Very Reverend Father General was 
celebrant of the Solemn High Mass 
which preceded the Clothing, as- 
sisted by Father Michael, S.A., as 
deacon, and Father Matthias, S.A., 
as subdeacon. The Father General 
preached a touching sermon on the 
religious life, omitting nothing as 
to the hardships involved in pursu- 
ing it, but showing that no other 
state of life merited such great 
spiritual reward both in this life and 
in the life to come. 

The newly-clothed Novices are 
as follows: Sister Mary Charles, 
formerly Lucille Menard, of Schen- 
ectady, N. Y.; Sister Mary Loudres, 
formerly Emily Kowlakowski, also 
of Schenectady; Sister Mary Chris- 
tina, Marie Meagan, of Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y.; Sister Mary Berch- 
mans, Neanne Miller, of Hoboken, 
N. J.; and Sister Gemma Marie, 
formerly Helen Crowley, of 
Yonkers, N. Y. Their clothing in 
the brown habit of St. Francis, with 
the Novice’s white veil marks the 
beginning of their one year’s trial 
period in the Sisterhood, during 
which they will be instructed in the 
precepts of the Rule and the obliga- 
tions of the Vows. 

* « k * 

St. John’s Church was the scene 
of another impressive service on 
Friday, June 12th, the Feast of the 
Sacred Heart, when ten Novice 
Sisters were professed in the three 
vows of Holy Religion. The Very 
Reverend Father General officiated 
at the Mass and preached the ser- 
mon on this inspiring and most 
moving occasion. Father Theo- 
phane, S.A., was deacon, and Father 
Martin, S.A., subdeacon. Inciden- 
tally, Father Martin’s sister was 
among the number professed. 

The following Sisters were ad- 
mitted to the vows after completing 
their Novitiate meritoriously: Sis- 
ter Mary Augustine, S.A., of New- 
ton, Mass.; Sister Mary Martin, 
S.A., of the Bronx, N. Y.; Sister 
Margaret Eugene, S.A., also of the 
Bronx; Sister Bernard Joseph, S.A., 
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of Ticonderoga, N. Y.; Sister Louise 
Marie, S.A., of Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Sister Mary Timothy, S.A., of 
Baltimore, Md.; Sister Cecilia 
Marie, S.A., of Albuquerque, N. M.; 
Sister Mary Arthur, S.A.,_ of 
Ogdensburg, N. Y.; Sister Albert 
Marie, S.A., of Newfoundland; and 
Sister Mary Aquinas, S.A., of Pitts- 
ton, Penna. 

We recommend the intentions of 
the newly-professed Sisters and the 
newly-clothed Novices to our read- 
ers, that they be mindful of them in 
their prayers. May their labors for 
Christ in the many strategic points 
of the Mission front be rewarded 
with much fruit. 


A further unit in the child-care 
activities of our Sisters has been 
inaugurated by the opening of Saint 
Clare’s House, on the Albany Post 
Road near Graymoor, as a summer 
vacation home for city children of 
pre-school years. The property, 
generously donated to the Sisters 
for this purpose by Mr. Frank J. 
Musil, consists of a twelve-room 
chateau and spacious grounds. The 
main house is situated on a knoll 
overlooking the road and is sur- 
rounded by many acres of open 
field and woodland which will pro- 
vide abundant recreational facilities 
for the children. 

Children between the ages of two 
and six will be given the opportu- 
nity of enjoying a summer vacation 
in the country under excellent 
supervision by the opening of the 
new house. An eight-week sched- 
ule has been arranged for this 
summer. 

a * oo * 

The Corpus Christi procession, 
commemorating the institution of 
the Most Blessed Sacrament, was 
held against a background of color- 
ful natural beauty this year. As the 
festival was rather late, the late 
spring and early summer flowers 
seemed to burst into resplendent 
bloom to glorify Our Lord’s pre- 
cious gift to man. At three altars 
on the mountain, each banked with 
garden flowers, Benediction was 
given by the Father General, as- 
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A group of Postulants, Novices and Professed Sisters at the 
Motherhouse at Graymoor. 


sisted by Father James, S.A., and 
Father Aloysius, S.A. Frater 
Marion, S.A., acted as Master of 
Ceremonies and the Students’ Choir 
sang the beautiful chants composed 
especially for this feast by Saint 
Thomas Aquinas. 


a * 


The Feast of the Nativity of 
St. John Baptist was observed by 
a Sung Mass in St. John’s Church. 
In the Convent Chapel Father Mat- 
thias was celebrant of the special 
Mass which marked the forty-third 
anniversary of the laying of the cor- 
nerstone of St. Francis’ Convent. 


* * 


Some twenty Friar Clerics were 
awarded degrees in Philosophy at 
the Commencement exercises of the 
Catholic “University which  con- 
cluded the scholastic year. This is 
the largest group of Franciscan 
Friars of the Atonement to com- 
plete its studies in the School of 
Philosophy, and it bodes well for 
an ordination class of more than 
ordinary size four years from now. 


* * os % 


No doubt our readers will have 
noted the inauguration of a third 
Burse in memory of our beloved 
Founder, Father Paul Francis. To 
start it, good friends who wish to 


remain anonymous donated two 
thousand dollars and one thousand 
dollars respectively. Since then we 
have received additional gifts from 
others—all alike being motivated 
by a generous desire to aid our 
young candidates for the holy 
priesthood in memory of dear 
Father Paul, who was loved and 
revered by all who knew him. We 
anticipate a speedy completion of 
this third Burse by devoted friends 
and we are hopeful too that the 
other Burses listed here will, in the 
providence of God, receive a sub- 
stantial impetus towards completion 
and so enable us to provide for an 
ever increasing army of young 
apostles to follow in our Father 
Founder’s footsteps as Franciscan 
Priests of the Atonement. 

In these days when so many 
nations are in travail, the need for 
holy and learned priests is indeed 
great. As the Archbishop of San 
Francisco remarked recently, it may 
well be that Catholic America “has 
a rendezvous with destiny” to re- 
kindle the faith in the Old World 
and carry its light to the lands of 
the Orient. Meanwhile our own be- 
loved land needs more and more 
priests, but even as the young men 
come forward to offer themselves 
for the sacred office they must rely 
to a great extent on the charity of 
the faithful to assist in meeting the 
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expense of their long and arduous 
preparation before they can attain 
to the pinnacle of their sublime call- 
ing. To help in this holy cause is 
the raison d’etre for establishing 
Burses, the income from which 
provides for the training of young 
men in the “things pertaining to 
God” until finally they become 
“priests of God forever.” 

With confidence therefore, we 
appeal for generous assistance in 
the building up of our Burse Funds. 
God will surely bless every sacri- 
fice made to assist this holy and 
worthy cause so dear to the Sacred 
Heart. 


* * + * 


After the strenuous round of 
classes in Washington, our Clerics 
are enjoying a well-deserved period 
of rest at the Friars Retreat on the 
shores of Indian Lake. The Divine 
Office is recited daily in the beauti- 
ful Chapel, which is dedicated to 
Our Lady of the Atonement, and 
each morning the Community as- 
sembles for a period of Meditation 
before the Conventual Mass. While 
there is a regular time schedule for 
a review of studies each day, there 
remains ample opportunity for en- 
joying the facilities of the Lake as 
a pleasant change from the ordinary 
activities of class room and study 
hall. Swimming, boating and other 
outdoor activities in the afternoon 
usually finds all the Friars partici- 
pating, which assures them of a con- 
tinuance of their physical well- 
being. 

Ten of the Clerics have volun- 
teered to act as Councillors at Saint 
Joseph’s Boys Camp, conducted by 
the Sisters at the northern extremity 
of the Lake. Before taking up their 
duties, they met for a three-day 
period of instruction in principles 
and methods of camp _ direction, 
conducted by the Reverend Father 
Dwyer of New York, well-known 
for his interest and enthusiasm in 
Catholic Boys’ Activities. Their 
success in the direction of the Camp 
program so far has been attributed 
to the thorough introduction to sum- 
mer camp organization which Father 
Dwyer provided in his course. 
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Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 


(1) Mother Lurana, No. 2: L. M., Mass., $1: C. F. S.. N. Y., 25« 
Total, $4,894.45 

(2) St. Patrick: $4,397.20 

(3) Al Saints: C.J. B.. L. 1., N. ¥.. $1; Mes. C. L. O'B., Cal., $ 

V., Mass., $5. Total, $4,000.35 

(4) Father Paul James Francis, No.3: St. P.G. N. Y., $151: R.C 
K., Mich., $50; Anon., $296.15; P. J. B., L. I., N. Y., $1; St. P.G, N.Y 


$10; St. P. G., N. Y., $25; Mrs. R. W. S., Mo. $1; St. P. G.. N. ¥., $30: 


). R., N. Y¥. C., $25; St. P. G., N. Y¥., $10 M J., Wis., $1 Potal, $3,639.42 
(5) St. Anthony, No.3: ©. BB. L. 1. N.Y. $10; C. J.B, LLL, N.Y 
$1; M. W. K., Mass., $3; Mrs. C. L. O'R., Cal.. $1 Potal, $3,483.30 
(6) Sacred Heart, No. 3: (©. B.. L. 1, N. Y.. $10; Mrs. C. L. O'B 
Cal., $1.50. Total, $3,429.20 
(7) Se. Amne: P. J.B. L. 1, N. Y., $1 Fotal, $2,924.72 
(8) St. Margaret of Scotland: $2.86. 
(8) St. Joseph: P. J. B.. L. 1. N. Y.. $1: Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal., $1 
C., N. Y., $2. Total, $2,674.18 
C3) Bt. dudes MM. G., L. LN. Y.. $1: P. 1. B.. L. 2B. N. OV. SO 
Mi B., MM. ¥.5 Oe Total, $2,565.55 


(11) St. Francis Xavier: $2,413.10). (12) Piws X: $2,117.40 
(13) Our Lady of Perpetual Help: Mrs. ©. 1. OB 


Cal.. $2.50 


J. A. C, Miss., $100; Mrs. A. E. D.. Minn., $1 Potal, $1,791.30 

(14) Our Lady of Lourdes: Mrs. ©. L.. O'B., Cal., $1. Total, $1,761.25 

(1S) St. Christopher: Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal., $1.50. $1,630.15 

(16) St. Francis of Assisi, No. 2: P. J. B.. L. L. N. Y., $1. Total 
$1,622.45 

(17) St. Rita: E. J. M..O., $1. $1,273.45 

(18) Hope: $1,117.95 

(19) Little Flower: C. B., L. 1. N. Y.. $8: Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal. 


$2. Total, $1,111.14 
(20) Sacred Shoulder: $1,)38.70. (21) Father Drumgoole: $944.10 
(22) St. John the Baptist: $03.75. (23) Immaculate Conception: 


$723.55. 

(24) Holy Face: Mrs. C. L. OB. Cal., $1 Total, $517.60 

(25) Precious Blood: Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal., $1. Total, $405.95 

(26) Holy Souls: P. J. B. L. 1, N. Y.. $1. Total, $395.65 

(27) Infant Jesus of Prague: |). k. G.. R. 1. $1; M. E. O'R., 25¢ 
Total, $394.90 

(28) Blessed Sacrament: Mrs. Fk. A. McC., N. Y., $3; Mrs. C. I 
O'B., Cal., $1. Total, $359.13 


(29) St. Michael: P. J. B.. L. I. N. Y., $1; S. V. D. N. J. $1 
Total, $336.10 

(30) St. Matthias:. “\V". $11; Anon., $1. Total, $335.84 

(31) Our Lady of Prompt Succor: Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal., $1. Total, 
$311.70. 


(32) Our Lady of the Atonement: A. J. L.. Mass., $1: Mrs. A. M., 
Conn., $1; Mrs. Z., N. Y., $1; A. J. L.. Mass., $3. Total, $285.64 

(33) Five Wounds: $273.0) 

(34) Holy Spirit: M. V., Wash., $3. Total, $265.25 

(35) St Margaret Mary: $261.35. (36) Our Sorrowful Mother: 
$236.25. (37) Brother Jude: $209.00. (38) Holy Family: 190.10. (39) Arch- 
angel Raphael: $154.20. (40) Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal: 
$149.00. (41) Sacred Head: $135.35 

(42) Brother Philip: Mrs. P. B., N. Y., $1. Total, $83.20 

(43) Most Holy Trinity: $82.10. (44) Mother Francis X. Cabrini: 
$72.00. (45) St. Paul, No. 2: $63.20. (46) Brother Anthony: $54.75 

(47) Brother Andre: $53.0). (48) Catherine Tekakwitha: $24.45 

(49) Pius XI: $22.50. : 

(50) St. Gerard Majella: Mrs. L. B.. Mass., 50c. Total, $16.63 

(51) Our Lady of the Rosary: P. J. B.. L. 1. N. Y., $1. Total, $9.50 

(53) Monsignor Baker: $7.10 

(54) St. Clare: C. F. S., N. Y., 75¢ 


Total, $5.25 











Recollections of Graymoor 


Summer since I first saw Gray- 

moor. I had heard much about 
it before that time and had known 
of its Founder even earlier. Before 
I entered the General Seminary in 
New York an uncle of mine was a 
parishioner of the little church in 
Omaha, of which “Father Wattson” 
who later was known as Father 
Paul, was Rector, and through 
letters to my mother his name was 
often mentioned in our family. After 
he left Omaha and settled at Gray- 
moor, and during my seminary days 
Father Paul was often a subject of 
conversation among the students 
there. He was regarded as very 
“queer” because of his pro-Roman 
views, and was looked upon with 
considerable suspicion. 


l was twenty-six years ago this 


It was some years later, however, 
that I first came into any sort of 
contact with him. I was, at the 
time, Archdeacon of the Episcopal 
Church in southwestern Kansas and 
my mind was greatly troubled over 
many things. A copy of THE Lamp 
reached me and in it was an invita- 
tion to any minister who sought a 
solution of his religious doubts and 
difficulties. It asked such to write 
to Father Paul—and I did. The 
upshot of it was my eventual sub- 
mission to Rome, and the coming, 
with my family, to Graymoor. 

That day stands out vividly in my 
memory. The great plains are 
rather bare—few trees—and in 
summer the heat shimmers over 
them in a glaring sun. Coming 
from that the scene at Garrison sta- 
tion was one never to be forgotten. 
Shady lanes and cool breezes were 
a welcome change to the weary 
travelers. A short drive and our 
destination was in sight. What we 
saw was a group of three build- 
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St. Paul’s Friary and St. Francis’ Church at Graymoor in the early years 
alluded to by the author of this article. 


ings—the old Convent, St. John’s 
Church, then a mere wooden struc- 
ture, and the barn, which is now 
“Bethlehem” — nothing else. We 
were soon in the Convent parlor 
where the Reverend Mother Lurana 
welcomed us. My wife and the 
children remained there while I, a 
little later, trudged up the moun- 
tain lane to the Friary which was 
then only a fraction of its present 
size. 

These buildings, St. John’s Col- 
lege and St. Francis’ Church—all of 
which have been substantially en- 
larged since then, crowned the 
mountain. Off a little way was a 
cluster of sheds which housed the 
“Brothers Christopher” — then, as 
now, one of Graymoor’s outstand- 
ing characteristics. The “Lamp 


Building” had just been erected in 
the woods half-way up the moun- 
tain. 

A few days previous Father Paul 


had purchased St. Anthony’s Farm 
on the other side of the mountain 
and as soon as the house was made 
habitable, we moved into it, with a 
minimum of furniture—some of it 
made of boxes! This house was 
our home during our residence at 


Graymoor. 
The Sisters’ Community was 
small—about twenty all told I 


should say, including novices and 
postulants, while on the mountain 
there were two professed Friars, 
Father Paul and Brother Anthony 
who had constituted the First Con- 
gregation of the Society of the 
Atonement at its reception into 
Peter’s Fold. There were about a 
dozen students and a few others, 
novices and postulants in various 
stages of their preparation. Also 
one or two Tertiaries lived with the 
community. 

Life was somewhat primitive, 
especially on the farm. There we 
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St. John’s Pro-seminary on the Mount of the Atonement and the Convent of the Sisters in 


the valley below as they looked about twenty-five years ago. 


had no electric light, plumbing or 
running water. We used oil lamps, 
our drinking water was dipped out 
of the wonderful spring which now 
supplies the water for the whole 
community, while washing water 
came from a pipe which was fed by 
a little brook. 

We spent just a year at Gray- 
moor when I was called to other 
work, but it was not without a feel- 
ing of sadness that we left, and 
often since we felt a nostalgia for 
it. Events turned out that while 
we kept in touch with Graymoor in 
many ways, I was not destined to 
see it again until I took my young- 
est daughter there to enter as a 
postulant, almost twenty years later. 
What a change I saw! 

The greatly enlarged convent and 
church, the hostel, (the foundations 
of which were being laid when we 
left), Bethlehem, the new novitiate 
for the Sisters were clustered at the 
entrance to the property. Mother 
Lurana had passed to her reward 
and her tomb occupied the head of 
the “triangle” in front of the con- 
vent—now a quiet little park, but 
which ‘had been, in the old days, a 
pasture for the cows. 

A big iron gate telling the new- 
comer that this is “Graymoor” 
stood at the entrance to a really 
good road up the mountain, while 
the new St. Christopher’s Inn was 
there to welcome the weary “knight 
of the road.” On the summit of 
the mountain the buildings had all 
grown, with St. Joseph’s standing 
approximately where the old sheds 


had been. The Crypt of the great 
new shrine of St. Anthony was 
there, and its spacious chapel was 
used to accommodate the greatly 
increased number of students. All 
about was the usual busy life of a 
thriving Catholic religious com- 
munity. Over it all presided the 
saintly Father Founder —a little 
grayer perhaps, but with his same 
wonderful smile, his unbounded 
faith, his keen perceptions. 

Other communities may have 
grown more in numbers in this span 
of years but Graymoor requires a 
rather special vocation and not 
everyone who tries it is found fitted 
for it. To me the growth seemed 
marvelous for I recollected its utter 
stagnation as an Anglican com- 
munity, and its slow acceptance 
even by Catholics after its recep- 
tion into the Church. There were 
still those who regarded it as “part 
Episcopalian” when I first went 
there. Many of these critics, visit- 
ing it, have become its staunch 
friends and advocates. Yet it is a 
place where a newly converted An- 
glican feels at home. It under- 
stands him and its devotion to the 
cause of reunion gives it an atmos- 
phere that is not quite so strange 
to him as that of many others. 
While the individual Friar or Sister 
of today most probably has not 
travelled the road of the convert, 
they are all steeped in the Atone- 
ment tradition and they know that 
their holy Founders did travel it, 
endured its roughness, its discour- 
agements, its persecutions. They 


triumphed over them and each was 
permitted to live to see it flourish, 
becoming one of the great places of 
pilgrimage in the United States. 

One who knew Graymoor in its 
early days can not help thinking of 
the loneliness, the obliquy, the 
ostracism which its earlier mem- 
bers endured. At the same time one 
cannot but marvel at the faith which 
sustained them in their trials and 
which issued in so glorious a con- 
summation. The thousands upon 
thousands who yearly come here for 
spiritual refreshment, as well as the 
weary-laden whose thought on ar- 
riving may be only a bed and a 
meal, but who are _ frequently 
brought back to God during their 
stay, all testify to the soundness of 
the vision of Father Paul. 

In the quarter century since I 
first arrived at Graymoor I have 
seen much and been through much. 
There have been trials and moments 
of great depression and discourage- 
ment. Thinking of those early 
Graymoor days has always been a 
help in overcoming them. And I 
am inclined to believe that Gray- 
moor, by its very existence and its 
history, stands preeminently for 
that sort of assistance to struggling 
souls in many lands. Thus is the 
Atonement promise fulfilled: 
“Blessing I will bless thee, and I 
will multiply thy seed as the stars 
of heaven and as the sand that is 
upon the seashore. In thy seed 
shall all the nations of the earth 
be blessed, because thou hast 
obeyed My voice.” 





Fot Christ the King 


By REVEREND JUSTIN GOODWIN, S.A. 


HORTLY after 
Easter my Su- 
periors at 


Graymoor offered 
me the opportunity 


to become a mis- 
sionary among the 
Colored people of 


North Carolina. My 
response was an in- 
stantaneous and 
spontaneous accept- 
ance. And yet, as I 
was still voicing my 
joy, inward misgiv- 
ings came to my 
mind. What did I 
know about colored 
people? Was I really 
cut out for success- 
ful work among them? Would I be able to act 
always in accordance with Our Lord’s great principle 
that Christian love must know no barriers of race or 
color? Even if I were given this grace of loyalty, 
would I like the work? Frankly, I did not know. I 
prayed for light on these questions, but they were not 
answered at once. I resolved only to ask God to give 
me all the graces necessary for mission work among 
the colored. 

My formal assignment came soon afterwards. I was 
to go to High Point, North Carolina, to assist Father 
Bernardine, S.A., in the work at the Mission of Christ 
the King. This was quite a relief to me, as it meant 
I would have the advantage of his counsel and guid- 
ance based on experience and would not have to face 
the task all alone. Father Bernardine had come to 
High Point some time before to devote himself to the 
task of organizing a little flock among the colored 
people of the city. By dint of ceaseless hard work, 
he had built for them a very attractive little church 
dedicated to the King of all men, white and colored 
alike. To work with him would provide me with much 
valuable information as to ways and means of reaching 
the hearts of the simple colored folk, with no margin 
for error. Certainly my role from the very outset would 
be a much simpler one than was his. 

It was towards evening some days later that I ar- 
rived at High Point, which has a well-built and attract- 





Father Bernardine, S.A., and one of his little Altar servers. 


ive as well as busy 
railroad station. My 
first view of the city 
of High Point sur- 
passed my expecta- 
tions, as it seemed 
so modern and so 
thriving and I had 
pictured it as a 
sleepy Southern 
town. Fr. Bernar- 
dine greeted me en- 
thusiastically on my 
arrival and assured 
me, in the tone of a 
promise rather than 
a wish, that I was go- 
ing to be very happy 
in the work among 
the Colored folk. 

A few minutes after leaving the station, we swung 
off the main road onto a winding, unpaved one. Clus- 
tered on each side along the road were cabins which 
were little more than shacks, entirely bereft of paint 
and sadly indicative of great poverty and neglect. Out- 
side many of the cabins could be seen aged grand- 
fathers peacefully smoking on the ramshackle porehes, 
while old colored grannies sang and knit. Swarms of 
children and young folk crowded each porch, snatching 
the opportunity to breathe in some of the cool evening 
air before retiring to their crowded quarters. All of 
them seemed cheerful and many waved to us as we 
passed. For a few minutes I entertained the notion 
that Father Bernardine must have a truly numerous 
flock, until curiosity got the better of me and I ques- 
tioned him. 

“Oh, no,” he replied, “most of them are not Catho- 
lics.” Then he added, “Not yet, anyway. You see, I 
know a lot of them as customers at the Mission Shop.” 
He then went on to tell me of the contacts he had made 
at his little thrift shop, where old clothes were sold to 
the colored people at insignificant prices. Many came 
regularly to buy dresses, coats and shoes. “And how 
they need those clothes!” said Father. “Many of them 
have never owned a new coat or dress in their lives. 
The Mission Shop has come as a godsend to them— 
and in more ways than one.” 

I did not catch the full meaning of Father Bernar- 
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dine’s words until next morning, when I had my first 
experience as a salesman for old clothes. A steady 
procession of old and young came in to examine our 
wares. Some stayed to talk with the Father, and I 
noticed the conversation sooner or later turned to Re- 
ligion. Each and all were invited to attend the Mis- 
sion of Christ the King, just to see what a Catholic 
church building looked like. Father confessed to me 
afterwards that most did not respond to his invitation, 
until weeks or months later. He was “sowing the 
seed” even as he tended to the material wants of the 
poor people in the ‘Thrift Shop” in the little frame 
building, certain that each week one or two more would 
respond. Those who did come to the Mission Church 
seldom left it without asking for information about 
our Holy Faith. 

On my first Sunday morning at High Point I had the 
happiness of offering the ten o’clock Mass in the 
simple but beautiful little brick church that was 
erected through the generosity of our many benefact- 
ors. Two servers were ready and waiting for me as I 
came into the sacristy to vest. The older told me that 
his name was Ralph and that he had always been a 
Catholic and that he was very happy to be able to serve 
Mass in a real church. He introduced the younger as 
Charles (with the accent on the last syllable), who 
had been baptized by Father Bernardine after being 
very good in his Catechism lessons and obtaining per- 
mission from his Baptist parents. Just now Charles 
was learning the Latin responses and was coming along 
fine. Their whole-hearted confidence in “the new 
Father” and their charming good nature won me at 
once. As I vested for Mass I knew in my heart that 
I was going to be very happy in my missionary labors 
among these kindly people of the colored race. 

I had intended, after the Gospel, to say but a few 
words of explanation about the Scriptural passages 
for that day, but the evident interest on the faces of 
those present inspired me to go on, and I think I spent 
twenty or more minutes telling them of the love of Our 
Lord for ail His children, manifested in almost every 
act of His human life. Certainly they were patient, 
as there was not a stir, a cough, or an uneasy motion 
while I spoke. Afterwards I found out that some of 
them were not Catholics, as they came to ask ques- 
tions when Mass was over. Mostly, they wanted to 
know what the Sacrifice of the Mass was about, and I 
did my best to explain it as simply as I could. Sev- 
eral expressed interest in the statue of Blessed Martin 
de Porres, and seemed quite surprised to know that 
this American Negro—a blood-brother of theirs—was 
well on his way towards sainthood, and was already 
venerated as Blessed by whites and Negroes alike, 
joined together by bonds of faith in the Mystical Body 
of Christ. 

In a few days I came across many examples of the 
loyalty and gratefulness of these people. One after- 
noon I visited the colored ward in the hospital and met 
there a young chap who had been suffering a great 


deal. Next day I managed to bring him some fruit 
and some reading matter, hoping to ease his mind a 
little from the pain he was suffering. A week later a 
group of six young ladies showed up at the Mission 
with a list of questions about the Catholic Faith. They 
first heard about the Catholic Church through one of 
their number, whose brother I had visited in the hos- 
pital and who acted as the leader of the group. 
What will be the eventual return for this one little act 
of human charity I do not know; but I do know that 
some of these poor people are now studying the truth 
of the Faith and praying for guidance to accept those 
truths. 

In less than a week all my worries as to my adapta- 
bility for mission work among the colored had van- 
ished. In my heart I felt happier than ever before, as 
day after day seemed to give me some new insight 
into the minds and souls of these simple people. All 
of them seem to have an innate spirituality, a real 
desire for the things of God, and if for years and gen- 
erations that spirituality has been misdirected, no 
blame reflects on them. The Catholic Church, even 
among the whites, was almost unknown in North Caro- 
lina until a few years ago. The very few Catholics in 
this state were isolated and scattered far apart and 
struggled along as best they could without the benefit of 
resident pastors or churches. It was not until national 
interest had been aroused in the neglected state of the 
Church in North Carolina that strides began to be 
made, but even today the advances made for the Faith 
must depend still upon the interest and charity of 
mission-minded Catholics in the more populous centers 
of our land. 

Father Bernardine’s church stands as one example 
of that interest. It reflects also his confidence in the 
continued good-will of those zealous for the success 
of the Graymoor Missions in the South. Since the 
church has been built, the congregation is steadily 
growing, but there remains, of course, a burden of 
debt on the building and the residence attached. Then 
too, the monthly rental fee for the Mission Shop ard a 
steady bill for operating expenses cause much anxious 
thought and worry. 

Dear Reader, will you not be mindful of the church 
erected for the honor and glory of Christ the King 
among the colored people of High Point? Will you 
not send Father Bernardine an alms towards the main- 
tenance and advance of this precious work in a Catho- 
lic outpost of the South? If you cannot respond with 
a money offering—which is sorely needed—at least 
you can send a package of used clothing, especially 
dresses and children’s outfits, to keep up the work of 
the Mission Shop. God will bless you for your efforts 
and reward them in terms of blessings and graces. 
Christ the King will not forget your encouragement of 
a charity begun and continued in His Name. 

Address your offerings to: Rev. Father Bernardine, 
S.A., Christ the King Mission, Box 1608, High Point, 
North Carolina. 





The Boy and His Job 


By L. M. MITCHELL 


HE growing boy, at some 
T time or other, always wants 

to get a job. Like the olden 
fairy tales, there are reasons 
“three” for his desire. He may 
want more money to spend. He 
may wish to have hours free from 
parental supervision and constant 
questions about “Where are you go- 
ing and what are you going to do 
there?” or ‘‘Where have you been 
all this time?” In the third place, 
he may feel the necessity of doing 
something, of finding himself. 

The last group is unfortunately 
the smallest of the three and the 
first group is the largest. Boys are 
people and many people never 
reach the time when they have all 
the money they want. If the boy 
wants money, what does he want it 
for? Is it a basic need or is the 
money to be thrown about waste- 


fully? Many boys at twelve or 
thirteen start buying their own 
clothes. Even if this is not neces- 


sary, it is a good idea because the 
boy learns to make wise purchases, 
learns the difference in qualities of 
material. He learns that the “fad 
suit” so highly popular one season 
is old style and pitiful the next 
when another fad has come into 
popularity. Possibly the greatest 
advantage in his buying his clothes 
is that he will value these and take 
care of them. 

As adults we have learned that a 
suit put on a hanger immediately 
after it is taken off will hold its 
shape and press far longer than if 
it is thrown down on a chair or 
across the bed even for the few 
moments it takes the body heat to 
leave the garment. The boy hears 
this but it makes as little real im- 
pression as water running over 
granite. The garments he buys, 


though, are watched critically. The 
boy who earns his clothes usually 
puts up a far better appearance 
than the lad whose parents make 
the selection and pay the bills. 


Or the boy may enjoy costly 
hobbies. If he buys his golf balls, 
his tennis balls and re-strings his 
tennis racquets, it is little short of 
amazing how those costs decrease. 
Or take the boy who likes photo- 
graphy. Films bought on Dad’s 
charge account are snapped and 
flung away indifferently. When the 
lad buys his own films, he grows 
very selective about the pictures he 
believes worth taking. He studies 
this angle and that one before wast- 
ing a film. He considers the com- 
position of the result before rather 
than after his finger pushes that 
shutter-release. 


Then there is the boy who wants 
to earn just for what he terms the 
“heck of it.” He doesn’t really 
need the money for anything be- 
cause his clothes are furnished and 
his balls and racquets and hobbies 
are furnished. So he spends it 
wastefully and_ indiscriminatelv. 
The lad with loose change in his 
pockets always attracts a circle of 
young folks willing to help him 
spend it. Some of them will be 
harmless enough but others will 
suggest ways and means of dispos- 
ing of the money not too desirable. 
The boy will be learning, certainly, 
but what will he be learning? Will 
it build his character or tear it 
down? 


The youngster who wants a job 
so that he will free himself of par- 
ental supervision will be fortunate. 
He will soon learn that there is no 
escape from supervision. If he has 
felt hampered at home, he will find 


himself trebly so—on the job. For 
here, without cease or let-up, some- 
one will be watching him and the 
watching will not be the soft eyes 
of mother-love glad for him in his 
achievements and sorrowful when 
he hits a bump. These eyes will be 
stern, strict, critical to the utmost 
because no employer is going to 
pay out cash money and let the lad 
work at his own speed and in his 
own fashion. Employers of young 
boys always seem to expect the 
worst. They know they have to 
battle the factor of inexperience, 
that if materials are involved, there 
will be waste and material spoiled 
unless the boy be watched closely. 
While many boys will work con- 
scientiously and keep busy every 
moment, there is bound to be 
wasted time and lost motions. Em- 
ployers are fully aware of these 
facts, especially when they have 
previously hired boys. The boy 
learns much in this instance. He 
learns appreciation of his home and 
the home folks if nothing else. 
Usually he gets good business expe- 
rience as well. 

The third class: the boy who 
yearns to find himself, to lear 
something about business so that he 
will know what he wants to do when 
his education is completed — this 
lad needs but little guidance on the 
part of his people. He is the one 
who will be the winner in the race 
because he has known at the outset 
what it is all about. This is the boy 
who will get a job in a small factory 
where he can use tools because he 
likes tools and likes to use them. 
Or he is the lad who will find him- 
self a job in a greenhouse where he 
can study botany at first hand. Not 
botany out of the book or the 
botany of the field trip but the 
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every-day growing of flowers and 
plants and ferns. 

The three reasons for wanting a 
job having been established, it be- 
comes a simple matter to know 
why Junior wants a job. If his 
reason for wanting the job is a 
sound one, what is to be done about 
it? The boy needs very definite 
help at this point. He is going to 
work, going to earn dollars. He is 
going to do something for the job. 
What is the job going to do for 
him? There is always a value 
other than the monetary. This 
other value is often of far more im- 
portance, contributing to the boy’s 
mental or spiritual growth as well 
as his physical development. 

The simplest way of getting at 
the heart of the problem is the 
boy’s need. Is he socially inte- 
grated? If he is, he will do well 
on the job where his quick smile, 
his eager willingness to be of 
service contribute towards his suc- 
cess. Success or failure is impor- 
tant to us all. Adults, though, have 
grown weary and more or less indif- 
ferent. The eager youth knows 
nothing of fatigue, nothing of in- 
difference. He feels he must make 
good on this first job and it is a 
fact that he really must be success- 
ful. If he wins in his job, he has 
set himself a pace. If he loses the 
job, that, too, will leave its im- 
print upon him. 

If the boy is not socially inte- 
grated, he might well be urged to 
find a job where he would deal with 
the public and learn to mix with 
people. The one who lacks social 
integration should not work in the 
employer’s office nor in a job where 
he mixes with fellow-employes 
constantly because he lacks the 
asset that is necessary to get along 
with them. He does need, never- 
theless, to mingle with people. To 
let him get a job where he works 
alone, perhaps at trimming hedges 
or weeding gardens or wrapping 
parcels or picking orders—this will 
serve only to make him grow more 
solitary, more gloomy and less able 
to cope with life as he is going to 
find it. Such a boy might be en- 


couraged to get a selling job. If 
he sells periodicals on a commis- 
sion basis, he will soon learn to be 
pleasant, give a quick, hearty smile 
and literally sell himself as well as 
his product. The great American 
public undeniably buys something 
to read every day. Anyone at all 
who sees enough people will find 
a fair number of buyers. Thus the 
most indifferent boy will make 
some little success at selling maga- 
zines. If he misses a sale here and 
there through lack of social expert- 
ness, the loss is entirely his own. 
It is obviously unfair to an em- 
ployer to expect him to take a loss 
because his employee is uncivil. In 
the on-commission - basis, though, 
the only loser is the boy himself. 
Given the slightest powers of self- 
analysis, he will readily learn, “Had 
I said this, or had I rung the bell 
less vigorously or had I taken off 
my cap when the elderly lady 
opened the door—ah, then I might 
have made a sale.” Thus the boy 
earns and learns simultaneously. 
That is the combination to be 
sought-for by the able and willing 
parent. 


The most desirable jobs are 
naturally the ones most eagerly ac- 
cepted by the boys. Consequently 
the afternoon paper route will have 
many applicants; the morning route 
few. Here, again, it is the parent’s 
job, his responsibility to study the 
local situation and decide. Gen- 
erally the boy who likes to rise 
early (and there are many such!) 
will prefer the morning route. If 
the route is a short one, requiring a 
comparatively brief length of time 
to cover, it is probably for the good 
of the boy. If the rest of the 
family rise late, if there is no 
breakfast prepared before he goes, 
if the furnace doesn’t begin to send 
up heat in time for the lad’s com- 
fort—then the work becomes to him 
a dreary job indeed. For this boy, 
the afternoon route might be far 
better because it will fill in with 
something definite to do during 
those in-between hours when many 
youngsters find mischief lurking 
just around the corner. Again, the 
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afternoon route is not good if it 
consistently brings the boy home 
long after dinner is finished with the 
result that he never gets a hot meal 
but only warmed-over left-overs. 
These may seem like small points. 
It may be argued, “Well, if the boy 
wants a job, he must expect to take 
whatever is offered.” That is not 
at all true. 

We, the adults, do not take what- 
ever is offered us. Or if we do, we 
are, undeniably, foolish! Modern 
people consider everything with 
care: our purchases, our dwellings, 
our jobs. Children have relatively 
nothing to say about family pur- 
chases, often even about their own 
clothes! They are seldom con- 
sulted about a dwelling if a move 
is to be made. Perhaps it is dif- 
ficult enough to please the older 
members of the family. But the 
boy’s job! That, indeed, is his 
very own and should be treated 
with some respect as a problem for 
it is his greatest problem, his food 
and shelter and clothes and security 
already being provided. 

When a job can be found to coin- 
cide in some manner with the work 
in life the boy intends to do, this 
is the best job of all. A boy, for 
example, longed to be a doctor. His 
people were certain that he would 
not like the work but to deny him 
his wish, to argue was likely to set 
him more firmly in his original 
groove. When the neighborhood 
doctor asked him to work in the 
office from seven until ten every 
evening, the lad was delighted. It 
was, as he said, next door to being 
the doctor! The nurse-attendant 
who served during the day did not 
come in the evening. Thus the boy 
was taught how to sterilize the rub- 
ber gloves and instruments, how to 
clean basins and dispose of band- 
ages and waste materials. He 
answered the telephone, took mes- 


sages and sometimes delivered 
medicines to patients unable to 
come to the office. He was 
thoroughly sick the first night. 


Stoutly he insisted that he would 
get over this; he would be all right 


(Continued on page 216) 





The Ant-hill 


By LESLIE ROCKWELL 


S Helen Stewart watched 
A the last of those smolder- 

ing embers, a numbness 
seemed to take possession of her 
body. She was like an empty shell, 
utterly void of feeling and life. 

Impossible to realize that that 
little heap of charred wood and 
grayish-white ashes had been, less 
than an hour ago, the cabin that she 
and Tim had struggled five long 
years to build. 

It had all happened so suddenly. 
A spark from the stove, a strong 
wind blowing from the north, the 
roof dry as tinder. They hadn't 
been able to save a thing. Barely 
time there had been to save them- 
selves. Inside of five minutes 
hungry flames had been licking the 
cabin walls. And there was nothing 
they could do. Nothing, only stand 
and watch it burn. What with the 
spring fifty yards away and the only 
containers those two galvanized 
water buckets. 

To Helen, it was not merely a 
thing of stone and wood and mortar 
that had gone up in smoke. To her, 
it was all the years of labor and 
penny-pinching and sacrifice that 
had gone into it. It meant the de- 
struction of those cherished treas-- 
ures that could never be replaced. 
The photographs of the little boy 
who had died; Helen’s wedding 
gown; the veil of her first Holy 
Communion, 

Dully, she stared down at her 
hands. Roughened, reddened hands, 
the nails broken. Yes, and some- 
thing else had gone into that cabin, 
too. Her youth. At twenty-seven, 
there were pencilings of silver in 
her wheat-colored hair. Worried 
puckers in her forehead and a 
haunted look in her cornflower eyes. 

As in a stupor, Helen’s roving 


gaze wandered around the little 
clearing. A clearing suddenly grown 
unfamiliar. Above the line of 
quivering aspens she could see Old 
Baldy thrusting his jagged moun- 
tainous peak into the summer sky. 
Birds still sang as sweetly. Chip- 
munks chattered as noisily. The 
mountains were blue with patches 
of wild columbines and scarlet with 
Indian paint-brush. But Helen 
neither saw nor heard. She was 
like one returned from the dead, 
viewing the scene with ghostly 
eyes. 

About her waist, she felt a strong 
arm gently sliding. Tim. Tim 
smiling his brave smile, his dark 
eyes still darker with the pain that 
he could not conceal. Although 
Helen was tall, Tim was taller. She 
had to look up to meet his eyes. 

“Don’t you fret, honey,” he said 
softly. “We'll start all over again. 
First thing in the morning, I'll go 
get Bob Wilson. Have him come 
and help me erect another cabin. 
Why, we’ll have a new place up in 
no time!” 

Helen shook her head. “No,” 
she responded lifelessly. “There 
isn’t going to be any new cabin. 
Nor any starting over. I’m through. 
I’m going back to my folks in the 
East. You can suit yourself whether 
or not you come along. But for my 
part, I’m leaving.” 

Tim’s arms fell limply to his 
sides. He stared at his wife as 
though she had struck him. 

“Helen,” he said brokenly, his 
voice a hoarse whisper, “you don’t 
mean that. You can’t mean it! 
You’re just—upset. Once the shock 
of this thing wears off, you'll be 
all right. Sure you will!’ 

But Helen was determined. “No, 
I won't. This is the last straw. I 


never did like this country. I 
stayed because you loved it—and I 
loved you. That is why I stuck it 
out. That is why I put up with the 
poverty and the hard work and the 
times when I got so homesick that 
I felt as though my heart were be- 
ing shattered into bits. But the 
cabin—I adored that. We had 
fought for it together, you and I. 
Its every timber became precious 
and dear.” 

Helen’s voice broke. She swal- 
lowed hard. Then forced herself 
to go on. 

“But now—it’s gone. Gone with 
all its beloved symbols and its 
memories. There’s no longer any- 
thing to fight for. So this—is the 
end. I’m through.” 


The hurt in Tim’s brown eyes 
deepened. But he said nothing. He 
just continued to stare. 

Abruptly Helen turned away. 
Away from that little heap of smok- 
ing timbers and blackened stones. 
Out of the clearing she stumbled. 
Into the little grove of silvery-green 
aspens, their every leaf trembl- 
ing like the uncertain flame of a 
candle, with the warm sunlight 
filtering down between. 

On and on Helen went. Groping 
her way like a blind man. And if 
she were aware that Tim was fol- 
lowing close at her heels, she made 
no sign. 

The aspen grove was small. 
Hardly had the two entered before 
they emerged at the opposite side. 
Back into the sunlight. Into a place 
of rocks and sagebrush and scat- 
tered bunch grass. Here the gulch 
widened. 

Then Helen began to talk. Dully, 
tonelessly, as though speaking to 
herself. It was the first sign she 
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had given that she knew Tim was 
there. 

“When we first came here,” she 
said, idly kicking at a little stone, 
“TI thought I could never learn to 
adjust myself. It was all so dif- 
ferent from what I had known. 
Never any money for the most 
simple luxuries. Five miles to the 
nearest neighbor; forty miles to a 
church. I who had never missed a 
Sunday’s Mass! And the land it- 
self was utterly alien. It was a 
land of rugged harshness; of vivid 
colorings. Its ferocious storms 
struck terror to my heart. And I 
hated it.” 

She stared away. Yes, it was a 
land of color. Back east one didn’t 
see skies so incredibly blue. Nor 
mere rocks so peach and cream and 
yellow. 

“Oh, it was hard!” Helen con- 
tinued. “Desperately hard. But 
then, as Bob Wilson’s wife put it, 





‘Homesteading is always hard.’ I 
had difficulty in learning to manage. 
In getting used to the loneliness. 
And the homesickness was all but 
unbearable. But the cabin—it was 
the cabin that kept me here.” 

Helen paused. Thinking back. 
Remembering. Remembering their 
excitement when Tim had laid the 
rough boards that were to replace 
the dirt floor. Real luxury, that! 

“Every stick of furniture, every 
tiniest improvement became a tie 
that wound itself about my heart 
and held me tighter. There was the 
wooden sink you put in the kitchen. 
The fireplace you built in the front 
roem. And the rows of shelves for 
my books. It took nearly a year to 
finish those shelves. You ran out 
of nails and didn’t have any money 
to buy more.” 

Again Helen paused. Recalling 
the little crib Tim had made. And 
how at Christmas time they had set 
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About her waist she felt a strong arm 


gently sliding. 


it up beside the warm stove. How 
they had brought out the tiny fig- 
ures, the wooden sheep and the 
wooden donkey. How they had 
said prayers, just the two of them 
kneeling there before the crib. And 
how it seemed as if Jesus and Mary 
were actually present in the cabin. 

“There was the big east window 
you put in so that our little boy 
could get the morning sun. He was 
so sickly, so frail. We hoped the 
sun’s healing rays would help make 
him strong. But it didn’t do any 
good. The little boy died. But the 
window remained. It was always 
there to remind me of why it had 
been built... . ” 

Memories! Memories pungent and 
bitter-sweet. 

“And there were many little 
things, too. Things like the blue 
cup without any handle. The one 
you gave me for my birthday. 
Whenever I looked at it, I didn’t 
see a blue cup without a handle. I 
saw instead the way your eyes 
sparkled when you gave it to me. 
I thought of the trouble you had, 
bringing it all those ten miles from 
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town. That fragile bit of china 
packed in with storage eggs and 
rolled oats and yards of percale. It 
was just after Old Dobbin had 
stepped in the gopher hole and 
broken his leg—had to be shot. And 
everything had to be packed on 
your own back.” 

As Helen spoke, her eyes focused 
themselves on a pile of sand. A 
pile of sand almost three feet high. 
Rectangular at the bottom and com- 
ing up to a peak like a pyramid. 

“But somehow you got that blue 
cup safely home. And then—just 
as you had unwrapped the last 
tissue, it slipped out of your hand. 
Fell to the floor and the handle 
snapped. Another tie to wind itself 
about my heart. ... Ties! That 
little cabin was filled with them. 
Precious ties that bound me here. 
But now they’re gone, every one of 
them. So—there’s no longer reason 
for staying. I’m sorry, Tim, but I 
haven't the courage to start over. 
I’m too great a coward. This is the 
end.” 

Absently Helen stepped into the 
pile of sand. Flattening it on the 
ground. Instantly, from out of that 
mound, ants came pouring. Giant 
black ants, thousands of them. 

Helen gave a small scream and 
jumped to one side. Roused out of 
her stupor by the stinging pain that 
was racing up her legs. The bites 
of a hundred tiny but vicious 
mouths. 

Only a matter of seconds and the 
torture ceased. The ants had other 
troubles now. In wild confusion, 
they were running this way and 
that. The ground black with them. 

Tim regarded Helen with troubled 
eyes. ‘Why did you do that?” he 
asked reproachfully. “Why did you 
deliberately step in that ant-hul? 
Break it down and destroy it?” 

Lifelessly Helen replied, “I don’t 
know. I don’t know why I did it. 
Except that I forgot. Forgot there 
was life inside that pile of sand. I 
can’t get used to these western ant- 
hills that are like miniature moun- 
tains. And I’m sorry. I’ve made a 
lot of work for these little ants.” 

Already the tiny creatures had 
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started re-building their home. Each 
ant carrying a grain of sand three 
times as large as itself. 

Helen and Tim stepped close. 
Standing beside the ruined mound, 
they watched in silence. The ants 
were working like mad. 

Helen was first to break the 
silence. Speaking in monotone, 
she said, “They don’t waste any 
time about repairing the damage, 
do they?” 

“No,” Tim replied, “they don’t. 
They’re remarkable creatures, ants. 
Hard-working and courageous. I’ve 
yet to see anything that could beat 
the courage of an ant.” 

“And that mound,” Helen mused, 
“in comparison with the size of an 
ant, it must have been equal to a 
sixteen-story building.” 

“Sixteen stories!” Tim laughed 
mirthlessly. ‘“A hundred stories is 
more like it. That was a big ant- 
hill. And an ant is a tiny creature. 
But as I said before, you can’t dis- 
courage ’em. A human being could 
learn a lot from an ant.” 

And his wife responded quietly, 
“That’s so. He really could.” 

Helen continued to watch the 
ants. She admired them tremen- 
dously. Admired the way they had 
immediately started reconstructing 
their home. No time spent in be- 
moaning their fate. Ants, like all 
of God’s dumb creatures, accepted 
life philosophically. It was only 
humans who grew discouraged and 
quit. Humans like herself. At the 
thought, shame colored Helen’s 
features. 

She looked up to find Tim’s dark 
eyes upon her. He smiled. Tim 
was like the ants—it took a power- 
ful lot to discourage him. 

“A penny for your thoughts,” he 
said, trying to make his voice light. 

Helen turned her gaze toward the 
sun. It was still high in the West. 

“I was just thinking,” she said 
slowly, “why wait until morning? 
If you hurried, you could see Bob 
Wilson yet today. Make arrange- 
ments with him to come up at once. 
And you could get started right 
away. Started at putting up that 
new cabin, Tim!” 


THE BOY AND HIS JOB 
(Continued from page 213) 


once he was accustomed to the 
the odors of medicine and illness 
and blood-soaked bandages. Oh, 
yes! After two weeks he was white 
in appearance and unhappy in soul. 
He had thought of the medical 
profession as men doing good. He 
thought of doctors as having wavy 
hair and white coats and a benevo- 
lent smile for all. He had not 
thought about the basic fact that 
doctors are visited only by the sick. 
Sick folks are often impatient, 
cross not because it is their nature 
to be so but because this calamity 
of sickness has come upon them. 
They are unhappy. As the boy 
said, ‘‘Sour-puss, as a lot! Me? 
Say, I wouldn’t be a doctor non 
for anything you could offer me! 
A doc has to pucker his mouth to 
keep out the smells and if he let 
out an honest-to-goodness laugh, 
the patients would all holler that he 
lacked sympathy!” 

This was a job that saved the 
boy time and money, a job that set 
him to thinking along new lines of 
endeavor. 

It is from this angle that the wise 
parent approaches the job-problem. 
The boy will earn a little, often a 
very little money. To the boy it 
is important, that money. As 
parents we must see to it that the 
physical, the mental and the spirit- 
ual advantages are there too. 
Otherwise the job for the boy is 
not the factor for good that it can 
be if wisely selected. 





NOTICE 


The growth of our Religious Com- 
munity and its manifold activities in 
missionary and other works, entail a 
vast of correspondence with a 
consequent heavy outlay for postage. We 
will be grateful if our friends will re- 
member this fact and enclose a few extra 
postage stamps in any letters they send us. 








The Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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Oh}. Iwo Bastion: 


IKE great winged monsters, 
L giant bombers speed through 

the air. On a sudden they 
loose their deadly cargo. The vast 
city below rocks with the deafen- 
ing detonation. The walls of the 
ancient cathedral shudder at the 
terrific impact of man’s hatred for 
man, and in an instant that glorious 
pile, erected so lovingly, stone by 
stone in bygone ages of faith, lies 
a ruined mass. And the angels of 
the sanctuary wing their way back 
to Heaven’s high courts, for their 
earthly Holy of Holies is no more. 


But out on the far-flung battle 
line of the missions, God's priest 
raises his hand. The gleaming 
water flows upon a tiny infant’s 
head—and lo! that little heap of 
wrecked humanity becomes a glori- 
ous temple of the Triune God! And 
surrounding angels, a-tremble with 
awe, bend low in adoration before 
this new tabernacle of the Godhead. 


Over the vast expanse of treach- 
erous waters the gallant ship braves 
its way—lights out . . . watch alert 
.. . but all in vain! The hidden 
enemy strikes—once .. . and then 
again. And no power on earth can 
save the fated vessel and its valiant 
crew. 

In mission fields afar, the crafty 
Old Adversary snares multitudes of 
souls, and it seems that nothing can 
save them from his cruel, relentless 


By SISTER M. INNOCENTIA, S.A. 


grasp. Then come the missionaries, 
who with Christ-like love and ten- 
derness, rescue and heal and save. 


On the war front, thousands of 
tons of explosives deal death and 
destruction, stout hearts quail at 
the bombardment’s sharp thunder, 
and bloody sacrifice marks the ex- 
change of every foot of terrain. 


% 

On the mission front, Christ's 
priests and nuns breathe softly the 
unbelievable mystery of His love 
and mercy, and spiritual kingdoms 





are won, souls are conquered, yield- 
ing themselves willing captives to 
the sweet empire of God's grace. 


* Kk tk * 


On the battlefield valiant deeds 
oft win the praise of friend and foe 
alike. Citations are made—medals 
are bestowed, and hearts thrill to 
the very core at tales of dauntless 
courage. 

Daily on the mission fields God’s 
heroes face hardships and dangers 
untold—face them clear-eyed and 
smiling, with songs of victory even 
now welling up in their hearts. For 
in God’s service, to try is to suc- 
ceed—and the Heavenly King needs 
no citations to make known to him 
the valor of His troops. And His 
rewards surpass by far the telling! 


* 


In the warring lands, all neces- 
sities of life are carefully and 
wisely rationed, that the supply 
may not fall short of the need— 
that no one may be_ unjustly 
deprived. 


ok 


But in the wondrous economy of 
God’s grace, there is no fear of 
shortage. Yes, even the millions of 
the Orient may have grace for the 
asking, and the store thereof will 
never fail nor diminish. There is 
abundance and to spare—and God’s 
missioners need never fear that 
their supply line is cut. Always 





The Holy Childhood Association (of which the Union-That-Nothing Be-Lost has a Branch) is a world-wide Society 
of Catholic Children, whose object is the ransom, education and support of pagan children everywhere. 


Dues for each member are twelve cents a year. Infants and children of all ages are eligible, both living and 


dead. Benefits of Membership are many Masses, prayers and indulgences. 


Send offerings and applications for membership to the Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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and everywhere God's 


readily accessible. 


grace is 


The boys on the firing line are 
heartened by the knowledge that 
the folks back home are making 
every effort, straining every nerve, 
to provide them with the ‘“sinews 
of war’—saving for defence—do- 
ing all. that in them lies to “keep 
‘em fighting”—“keep ’em rolling’”— 
“keep ’em flying’. And that staunch 
support gives them courage re- 
doubled for their arduous task. 


And the missionaries, too, know- 
ing the generous and noble self- 
sacrifice of the “home militia” 
praise and bless the good God, who 
inspires even little children to acts 
of whole-hearted self-denial for the 
cause of souls. And when a little 
pagan baby is born anew, and be- 
comes a living temple of the Most 
High, the missionary knows that 
that glorious temple, like the vast 
cathedrals which are the glory of 
Christendom, has been erected by 
the sacrifice pennies of the poor. 

And so, while civilization gone 
mad, rends and tears and destroys 


itself — quietly, patiently, peace- 
fully, perseveringly, the  master- 


pieces of Divine Grace are wrought 
in the souls of God’s children. 


Below, we append the latest list 
of contributors to our Ransom and 
Rescue Fund for Chinese Babies. 
God will surely bless each and 
every one for their support of this 
most sublime work of Catholic 
charity. 


Mrs. A. J. L., Mass., $5; Mrs. F. V., 


Ls 45 By, OO: J. FF. 3... Conn, $B; 
G. M. M., Mass., $5; Mrs. H. J. D., 
Ill, $5; E. H., Mass A. F., Mass., 


oe; Vim, bh, N.Y. SS: M.C., Moss., 
$25; Sgt. and Mrs. G. V. L., Ga., $5; 
Mrs. Wm. B. S., R. I, $5; P. MacK., 
$10; Mrs. E. S., N. J., $10; M. V. H., 
N. J., $5; Mrs. W. H 

M. R., Mass., $5; M. B., 
mrs. J. M. FB. L. 1, Ni ¥., $5; 1 
a OW, Tk, Bt F. OE, B. Y. CS 
Mrs. R. C., Conn., $5; E. W., Wis., $. 
I. W., Mich., $15; I 1 
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P. P., $5; M. A. Mcl., Wis., $8; C. of 
M., $5; I. W., N. Y., $5; Srs. of A., Cal., 
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$5; Mrs. M. N., N. Y¥. C., $15; M. W., 

Y., $5; Mrs. J. O'B., Ind., $5; Mrs 
J. H., O., $5; G. B., N. Y., $5; Mrs 
M. M., Mass., $5; Mrs. S. R. MacD., O., 
$5; M. M. MeM., Ga., $10; M. C. W., 
Mass., $5; A. M. M., Pa., $10; V. F 


N. J., $5; Br. B., N. ¥., $10; Mrs. J. H., 
N. Y. C., $5; L. L., Mass., $5; Mes. L., 
Ga., $5; Anon., $10; G. C., N. Y. C., $ 
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$25; Mrs. C. E. S., Minn., $5; W. N 
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HOLY CHILDHOOD LETTERS 


J. B., Stamford, Conn.: “En- 
closed check for ten dollars for the 
rescue of two Chinese babies. This 
is in memory of a dear departed.” 

What a beautiful gift to offer in 
memory of your dear one! 

B. W., Chicago, Ill.: “I am en- 
closing check for five dollars for 
the ransom of a Chinese baby in 
thanksgiving for favors received in 
the past year, and for which I am 
very thankful to the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus.” 

And your ransomed little baby 
will keep on saying “Thank you!” 
to our Blessed Lord! What favors 
He will bestow upon you in return! 

J. C.: “Enclosed is a money 
order for five dollars for the pur- 
chase of a baby girl to be named 
Mary in honor of the Blessed 
Mother. I am offering this for all 
those who are mentally afflicted.” 

How pleased Our Blessed Mother 
must be with your thoughtfulness 
for those suffering mentally! May 
her sweet pleading obtain for them 
relief! 

G. P., Minn.: “I am sending five 
dollars to ransom a Chinese baby 
boy to be named Joseph Anthony 
in honor of Saint Joseph and Saint 
Anthony. One not expected to live 
that he may pray for my husband 
to bring him safely through the 
war. He is with the armed forces 
on active service. I promised to 
ransom a baby if I heard good news 
from my husband, and I did receive 
a good cablegram, the first in three 
months. I am truly grateful.” 

May legions of angels protect 
him, and bring him back in safety! 

Mrs. H. M., Evansville, Ind.: 


“Enclosed find five dollars for the 
ransom of a baby girl in honor of 
my little girl who passed away five 
years ago, and to be named for her, 
Martha Evelyn Theresa. May our 
little ransomed girl pray that 
through the intercession of our own 
little girl we may have the grace to 
live holy lives, and also for my 
special intention. Most of this 
money was the savings of my little 
girl, as she always desired to ran- 
som a baby. I regret that I have 
kept it so long.” 

How happy the two little Marthas 
must be in Heaven! May their 
united intercession obtain for you 
torrents of graces! 

E. W., Seattle, Wash.: “I am 
enclosing five dollars for another 
Chinese baby. This is the fourth 
Chinese baby I have ransomed. I 
would like to have this one named 
Mary Lurana, after the Blessed 
Virgin, my own Mother whose name 
is Mary, and Mother Lurana. I am 
buying this baby for my Mother 
for Mother’s Day. I am ten years 
old.” 

May you live to be a hundred! 
And may each year be packed full 
of God’s own love and blessing in 
reward for your self-sacrifice for the 
little pagan babies! 

Mrs. A. M., Narberth, Pa.: ‘‘En- 
closed find money order for ten dol- 
lars for the ransom of two Chinese 
babies. Please name them Mary 
and Joseph. I am sending this in 


memory of my father who has died. 
The money is in return for some of 
his things, and I think could not be 
used for a better purpose.” 

May God love and reward you! 
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Dllessed River Plunkett 


By MOST REVEREND PATRICK LYONS, D.D. 


FTER action comes reaction. 

After a fine successful effort 

a complacent slackening. 
Such is life. The name and fame 
of Blessed Oliver Plunkett have not 
escaped this common law. 

As far back as 1886, Leo XIII 
ordered the Apostolic Process for 
the English Martyrs, including 
Oliver Plunkett, to begin. But later 
Cardinal Moran succeeded in hav- 
ing Blessed Oliver’s case treated 
separately. In 1907 three distinct 
judicial processés took place in 
Armagh, Dublin and Sydney. The 
final process began in Rome in 1910 
and was completed in 1918. The 
glorious act of the Solemn Beatifi- 
cation of Blessed Oliver took place 
in St. Peter’s, Rome, on the 23rd 
of May, 1920. 

The glory of his heroic life and 
death flashed upon the world for a 
brief spell, and we all rejoiced that 
in its own good time the highest 
and most painstaking court in the 
world had vindicated the martyred 
Primate, at the same time provid- 
ing an arresting contrast in ways 
and methods of justice. The Eng- 
lish Chief Justice Pemberton denied 
the Primate the most elementary 
fair play, and without allowing him 
to produce a witness in his defence 
hurried him to a barbarous death 
on a false charge, faked by a group 
of criminal outcasts. The Courts of 
the Holy See spent many years 
meticulously sifting every shred of 
evidence, and only after several 
decades of patient scrutiny did they 
give judicial effect to the unanimous 
verdict of seven generations that 
Blessed Oliver Plunkett died a 
martyr for the Catholic Faith. 

Irish Catholics all over the world 
did not need to be told that all this 
was the first and most difficult step 





Editor’s Note: 

On July 11, 1681, Oliver Plun- 
kett, Archbishop of Armagh and 
Primate of Ireland, was beheaded 
at Tyburn in England. Before 
pronouncing sentence of death the 
English Chief Justice made it clear 
that the real crime of Oliver 
Plunkett was fidelity to his faith 
and to his office and at the last 
moment before execution he was 
offered his life if he would re- 
nounce the Catholic Faith. 

Beatified by Holy Church in the 
year 1920, the cause for Blessed 
Oliver’s canonization has become 
a crusade of prayer in every land 
where Irish hearts have found a 
home. This article on the sub- 
ject, though written some time 
back for the Capuchin Annual of 
Dublin, by Rev. Dr. Lyons, who 
has since been appointed Bishop of 
Kilmore will, we hope, serve to 
enlist a host of faithful Catholic 
hearts in the crusade of prayer that 
Blessed Oliver, the Martyr, be 
raised to the honors of the Altar. 











towards raising Blessed Oliver to 
the full honors of the Altar. And 
if the expression of their satisfac- 
tion and the public devotion per- 
mitted to the new Beatus did not 
assume greater proportions in the 
years immediately succeeding his 
Beatification everybody knows the 
chief reason. But these terrible 
years have passed, and today, even 
in the midst of serious problems, 
we have more peace within our 
borders than most European coun- 
tries. We are free to discharge our 
obvious duty to Blessed Oliver and 
to our own religious dignity. It is 
to this end, to arouse public interest, 
public feeling and public de- 
votion—all directed towards our 


Blessed Martyr — that these pages, 
frankly propagandist, seek admis- 
sion to the Annual. 

With all the intuitive knowledge 
of a mother, given to her by her 
Divine Founder and Spouse, who 
made man and knows what is in 
man, holy Church uses every 
worthy device to lead her children 
to God. Everything human that 
helps her mission she adopts. There- 
fore, the well known impulse that 
moves men to venerate the foot- 
prints and remains of their dead 
leaders and heroes she takes and 
spiritualizes, prescribing and regu- 
lating the honor paid to the relics 
of her Saints and Martyrs. There 
is no necessity to labor the point. 
All Catholics understand and all 
calling themselves Christians 
should perceive the sheer logic of it. 

Its present relevance is this. We 
are yet so near in time to Blessed 
Oliver that the story of his rich and 
varied life comes to us full of de- 
lightful and poignant detail. His 
footprints are so well marked and 
so recent that we can verily stand 
in them and almost feel his pres- 
ence. His precious relics, the 
bruised and broken fragments of 
that wonderful frame that so pa- 
tiently served his eager soul, are 
within easy reach for the venera- 
tion of all. These lines are in fact 
penned within a few yards of the 
shrine containing his sacred head. 

May we then, briefly, indicate 
their whereabouts, noting what 
pious lovers of Blessed Oliver have 
done to keep his memory green and 
to preserve safely what we may call 
the aide-memoires. Three stately 
churches have been erected to his 
memory, at Oldcastle, Drogheda, 
and Blackrock near Dundalk. Each 
is called “Blessed Oliver Plunkett 
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Memorial Church,” for until he is 
canonized they cannot be placed 
under his formal invocation. It is 
the bare truth to say that each is 
worthy of Blessed Oliver and of 
God, Whom he served so well. 

On the literary side, surely, Car- 
dinal Moran deserves all the honors. 
And as surely, Blessed Oliver will 
help him to a high place in Heaven 
for his work. Others, too, have 
done necessary and useful delving, 
sifting, recording and publishing— 
the Benedictines, ever loyal friends 
of Blessed Oliver, Father O’Con- 
nell in the C. T. S. I. series, Msgr. 
Segrave in the Messenger series, 
and various writers in historical and 
archaeological reviews, notably in 
the Louth Archaeological Journal. 

Those who wish to visit the 
scenes of Blessed Oliver’s strenu- 
ous missionary labors must come to 
County Louth to slake their pious 
curiosity. For though he went as 
far as Scotland in quest of souls, 
his home territory was almost 
coterminous with the little county 
of Louth. Here he had his two 
pro-cathedrals. The first was at 
Ballybarrack, a short mile South of 
Dundalk, on high ground with a 
good view of the town. The writer 
of these lines often stood on the 
grassy hummock which, tradition 
told, was the site of the church. 
Some few years ago, the present 
pastor, Canon Donnellan, with the 
aid of the late Sir H. Bellingham, 
and of the owner of the site, Mr. 
B. L. Coleman, had the mound 
excavated. The four walls up to a 
height of four feet were revealed, 
with the stone-built altar intact, the 
very altar on which Blessed Oliver 
had so often said Mass. Two door- 
ways served the little church, and 
the actual thresholds, worn smooth 
by the feet of pastor and people, 
are still there. The only object of 
note found in the debris was the 
top of a thurible ornamented with 
Celtic tracery pronounced to be 
16th century work. A fracture is 
neatly mended— Blessed Oliver 
had to be careful. Evidently, then, 
he was able to venture on some of 
the greater functions in his tiny 
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Blessed Oliver Plunkett. 


pro-cathedral. Here he ordained 
many priests. Their names may be 
read in the Government Register of 
Popish Priests. It is also certain 
that from time to time, especially 
in the earlier days of his primacy, 
when the persecution was less 
violent, he lived nearby. Tradition 
points to a cave adjacent, but he 
speaks himself in one of his letters 
of “his house at Dundalk.” This 
little church, now a worthy shrine 
of Blessed Oliver, is quite near 
Dundalk along the high road to 
Ardee. 


Blessed Oliver’s second pro- 
cathedral is situated about seven 
miles further South of Ardpatrick, 
a hill overtopping the village of 
Louth. Several reasons held Blessed 
Oliver to Ardpatrick. St. Patrick 
was there before him and left his 
name and a church called after 
him before he forsook “the flower- 
ing meads of Louth” and went to 
Armagh. St. Patrick’s old church 
went its way, but Louth of Saint 
Mochta was very famous in old 
days and was the seat of a bishop 
and of a great abbey, which is still 
majestic in its ruins. Then, Blessed 
Oliver, with an Irishman’s eye for 
country, chose the summit of Ard- 
patrick for the extensive view it 
commanded from Slieve Bergia by 
the Boyne to Slieve Gullion and the 
Fews of Armagh. And he was 
actually on the property of his 


ed 


cousin, Lord Louth, who frequently 
housed and hid him in Louth Hall 
from his pursuers. 


Strangely enough, this little 
church was built awkwardly on the 
edge of an escarpment looking 
South—probably on the site of St. 
Patrick’s church. The poor quality 
of the building marks it late 16th 
or early 17th century. Anyway, it 
was not worth seizing by the Prot- 
estants, who took over the nave of 
the old Abbey Church instead, and 
the ruinous little church was left to 
Blessed Oliver, who, local tradition 
firmly tells, had also a modest 
dwelling further down the hill. And 
near this house stood, and still 


stands, a mighty many-centuried 
oak called Blessed Oliver’s Oak. 
The old people tell that in this 


kindly tree Blessed Oliver often 
hid from his hunters and its ample 
centre often served him for a bed. 
And so indeed they still call it 
“Oliver Plunkett’s bed.” 

Until this year of grace the little 
church at Ardpatrick was also com- 
pletely hidden by debris and grass- 
covered. Work was commenced on 
the site in the spring and the walls 
were laid bare. They are three or 
four feet high, and the stone-built 
altar, similar to that in Ballybarrack 
Church, is at the Eastern end. It 
is very small, about thirty feet long 
and fifteen feet wide, and one won- 
ders how Blessed Oliver could hold 
a Synod and ordain so many priests 
there. Yet in this very church he 
held the famous Provincial Synod 
of Ardpatrick in 1678 in the hottest 
days of the persecutions. Within 
its marrow precincts the eleven 
earnest Synodalists who met under 
the Primate’s presidency enacted 
many disciplinary laws urgently 
needed in the Irish Church. Here 
also Blessed Oliver ordained many 
priests. Their names and dates are 
known to us and could be given did 
space allow. Truly, we are very 
near Blessed Oliver. This little 
church is being preserved against 
further decay, and though it is not 
so accessible as Ballybarrack, it is 
hoped many will visit it, to seek 
inspiration and piety on this holy 
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ground, sanctified by the fruitful 
ministry of the Blessed Martyr. 
Throughout County Louth there 
are many hiding places and caves 
which, strong and respectable tradi- 
tion asserts, were frequented by the 
hunted Primate. These traditions 
must not be lightly put aside. With 
us Catholics and Irish, tradition 
stands high. It stands alongside 
Holy Writ as a vehicle of Divine 
truth. In pre-Christian times it 
was sedulously cultivated and 
quite definitely recognized as a 
means of handing on a record of 
In more recent times 
it was almost the only method 
left to our poor persecuted 
By their firesides the 
stories of old, carried in marvel- 
lously tenacious memories, went 
down the ages without one word 
But in the mechanized 
air of today, with electric fires 
and electric fans, with the whole 
world clanging in on wireless 
waves, the old traditions will not 
linger. Let us gather them and 
record them ere they are lost 
for ever. 


the past. 


people. 


changed. 


Some effort is being made to 
gather and record what is left of 
Oliverian tradition. I wish I had 
space for an example in detail. 
For instance, through four gener- 
ations of gardeners, whose names 
we know and the first of whom was 
a contemporary of Blessed Oliver, 
we gather the following about 
Blessed Oliver’s stay in Louth Hall, 
the residence of his cousin. ‘He 
used to occupy a private room in the 
Castle. There were three flights of 
stairs from the kitchen to this room, 
and also a private door by which 
he could go from it under the roof 
from one end to another in case of 
invasion. There was also an ice- 
house hidden by laurels down into 
which Blessed Oliver used to go by 
a ladder thirty feet long.” The 
laurels have been cut down and the 
ice-house destroyed within living 
memory, but the private room 
remains. 


In the archives of Downside 
Abbey there is treasured a half- 
sheet of notepaper which bears the 


following words in Blessed Oliver’s 
own hand: “My body and clothes, 
etc., is at Mr. Korker’s will and 
pleasure to be disposed of, the first 
July ’81,” (the very morning of his 
martyrdom). Father Korker was 
the Benedictine priest, also a 
prisoner, who tended Blessed Oliver 
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Blessed Oliver’s Church at Ballybarrack. 
(The gable and roof are modern). 


so lovingly to the last. After the 
arms to the elbows were reverently 
detached by a surgeon and com- 
mitted to pious keeping, Father 
Korker had the martyr’s body 
interred, and in 1685, on his own 
release, conveyed it for safety to 
the Benedictine Monastery of Lam- 
spring, near Hildesheim, in Ger- 
many. There it remained through 
many vicissitudes till 1883, when 
Cardinal Gasquet had it transferred 
to Downside Abbey Church in Eng- 
land, where it is now encased in a 
worthy shrine. Some portions of 
his body are retained at Lamspring 
and others are venerated in different 
places, including the Dominican 
Convent, Cabra, long a focus of de- 
votion to Blessed Oliver Plunket. 


The history of his severed head 
is of special interest. It was con- 


ny to hal 


veyed to Rome, and, in 1721, 
Primate Hugh MacMahon obtained 
possession of it and placed it in the 
keeping of the famous Convent of 
Dominican Nuns just then intro- 
duced to Drogheda. The first Prior- 
ess was the Blessed Martyr’s niece, 
Catherine Plunket. “Catty and 
Tomasina and all will be in a 
sad condition,” he wrote from 
his prison cell a week before he 
died. But Catty had the supreme 
consolation of guarding the be- 
loved head till the end of her 
own adventurous life. A very 
strong light is thrown on the 
perils of the time by the quaint 
and significant wording of the 
reference to this treasure in Pri- 
mate Hugh McMahon’s will. Let 
me quote it: 

“Item I give to my executors 
the black case with the silver 
ornaments belonging to the same 
with all therein contained which 
I heretofore deposited with ye 
gentlewomen in ye sd Mrs. 
Reilly’s house, whome I order to 
deliver ye sd case and ye sd 


other things to my executors 
when they shall demand the 
same.” (“The last Will Testa- 


ment of Hugh McMahon, late of 

Armagh, but sometimes residing 

at Drogheda, Popish Priest, decd. 

1738,” in Public Record Office, 
Dublin. Published by Canon Car- 
rigan in Arch. Hib. Vol. I.). 

For two centuries the holy Do- 
minican contemplatives guarded 
their treasure, till following the 
Beatification in 1920, it was felt 
the relic should be made more ac- 
cessible for public veneration, and 
accordingly, by authority of the 
Holy See, on 29th June, 1921, Car- 
dinal Logue presided over and di- 
rected its public and solemn trans- 
lation to the Oliver Plunkett Memo- 
rial Church, Drogheda, which had 
been recently built to receive it. It 
is there to-day for all to come and 
see and impetrate the holy Martyr. 

As a consolation for the loss of 
their prized treasure the Dominican 
Nuns were given a rib taken from 
the Martyr’s body and conveyed to 
them the very same day by a son 
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of Armagh, Bishop McSherry, oi 
Port Elizabeth. 

The effulgence of the martyr’s 
crown upon the Blessed Oliver has 
dazzled and held the gaze of suc- 
cessive generations who admire 
heroism in any worthy cause. The 
attention thus held by his death 
for the faith has been somewhat 
diverted from his life for the 
faith. The highest of all arts is 
the art of life. And what a sub- 
lime life was Blessed Oliver’s— 
the external reflex of his beauti- 
ful soul. His character, founded 
solidly on faith, hope and 
charity —on prudence, justice, 
temperance and fortitude, ap- 
peals to the world specially by 
his high moral and physical cour- 
age, his humility, his forgive- 
ness and his sweet and human 
kindliness. It required less cour- 
age to show a brave and deter- 
mined front to the enemies out- 
side the Faith than to disarm 
and convert the enemy within the 
gates. His attitude towards the 
former was clear. “I am morally 
certain that I shall be taken, so 
many are in search of me; yet in 
spite of danger I will remain 
with my flock, nor will I abandon 
them till they drag me to the 
ship” (mark the use of “shall” 
and “will”), he wrote from one 
of his last hiding places. But the 
latter, the internal enemies, the 
product of disorganization of 
religious life in the country for over 
one hundred years, put his prudence 
and courage to the extreme test, and 
almost broke his noble heart. From 
the moment he reached his diocese 
he set himself to reform abuses and 
to call back, sternly when necessary, 
the wayward amongst clergy and 
laity. Following on wise and provi- 
dent legislature, ceaseless visitation 
and countless paternal appeals to 
the erring made an old, worn-out 
man of him before he was fifty 
years of age. 


Therefore, it cannot be over- 
emphasized that his life was as 
great and as fruitful as his death. 
Even had he escaped the martyr’s 
crown he should rank as one of 


God’s heroes. For 
he fulfilled much.” The magnitude 
of his task, the equipment he 
brought to it, including his acute 
perception of the crisis, the success 
and permanence of his labors— 
this is the evidence on which the 
court of history must adjudge him 


“in a short time 





Blessed Oliver Plunkett Memorial Church, 


Drogheda. 


a great captain of men whose life 
affected the destiny of his people 
for time and eternity, a great spirit 
appearing at one of history’s cross- 
roads to lead them along the road 
of suffering to final victory. It is 
not too much to call Blessed Oliver 
a second St. Patrick. Under God’s 
Providence, had there been no 
Oliver Plunkett, St. Patrick’s work 
might have all but vanished in the 
17th century, and the great Irish 
Churches beyond the seas might 
never have been. 


To know Blessed Oliver’s work 
ever so slightly must stir every 
grateful chord in our hearts. The 
heart-cries in his vivid letters move 
us to tears. Like his Master, he 
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was betrayed by his own and, after 
the travesty of a trial, led to slaugh- 
ter mid the jeers of a brutal mob, 
Like his Master, he radiated sweet- 
ness, love and pity on the multitude, 
and prayed forgiveness on_ his 
betrayers. Surely, with gratitude 
and admiration, we freely give him 
our love. Greater love than his 
no man hath. Let us ask him 
for more and more of it. 

Yes, we must pray daily to 
Blessed Oliver—not for ordinary 
gifts but actually for miracles 
from heaven. Irish Catholics 
have such art in prayer that the 
interventions of Providence com- 
ing in reply are regarded by 
them as the most natural things 
in the world. Others would 
elevate them to the sphere of 
miracles. The Irish Catholic 
atmosphere is so charged with 
the supernatural that what might 
be looked on elsewhere as 
miraculous, here in Ireland is a 
matter of course. 

There is a very practical and 
urgent reason why we should 
pray for miracles through 
Blessed Oliver’s intervention. It 
is this. When the Holy See 
beatifies a Servant of God she 
gives a definite judgment on his 
sanctity. But she delays for a 
time raising him to the full honor 
of Canonization. That is, she 
does not pronounce an infallible 
judgment that he is actually 

in the enjoyment of the Beatific 
Vision until she has a further in- 
vestigation of his cause. At this 
investigation she requires irrefrag- 
able evidence of two miracles 
granted by God through his inter- 
cession and enacted after the date 
of the Beatification. These miracles 
are the seal of Heaven on his 
sanctity and on his power before 
God’s throne. 


Now this is exactly the case of 
the Blessed Oliver at the moment. 
Frankly, two miracles wrought by 
his prayers, miracles that will stand 
the searching scrutiny of the Roman 
Courts are necessary. They will 
come only in response to wide- 
spread and fervent devotion to our 
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Blessed Oliver has been taken this forget. And God does not forget. 
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readers now on the market. 


recognizes th 


that 


Marguerite 


fact 


im- 


portance of the Religion is to 


be lived as well as to be learn and 


accordingly she presents in graphic 


fashion actual youthful experiences 


and activities in which Religion is 


pictured as a joyful thing that should 


enter into all other activities. 


The style of the series is new, inter- 


esting, and attractive Its method ts 


psychological High ideals are pre- 


sented gradually and precisely in ac- 


with the mental development 
of the child. We 


will find these Readers very attractive, 


cordance 
are sure that children 


format and illus- 
Adults 
ously the warnings set forth by Pope 
Pius XI in his “The 


Christian Education of Youth” will find 


due to their colorful 


trative matter. who take seri- 


encyclical on 


them highly practicable for classroom 
use. D. E. 


and home 





